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THE TALE OF 
AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE. 


————~> 
In Six WEEKLY Portions. Sixtu Portion. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Werks and months had gathered into years, 
since my sister and her Rschend went away 
from England. Anna’s life was as varied and 
adventurous, as mine was monotonous and calm. 
She wrote to me occasionally, but her letters 
were brief, and far from frequent. I heard 
more clear and detailed accounts of her life 
from Madame de Beauguet than from herself, 
as long as they remained near Quebec. But 
soon commenced a series of wanderings and 
changes, which took my sister and her husband 
further and further out of our old friend’s ken. 
Things did not prosper with them. That much 
I could discover to my sorrow. Horace had a 
heavy burden on his shoulders now, and his 
health was far from good. Poor little Lily 
did not outlive her first Canadian winter, and 
Anna gave birth to three more children, who 
all, save the youngest, died in early infancy. 
The surviving little one, a boy, was cherished 
and watched over by his parents with great 
anxiety. Madame de Beauguet wrote me that 
it was piteous to see Anna’s trembling appre- 
hension lest he too should be taken from them. 
Old Mr. Lee had sunk into partial imbecility, 
and needed tending like a child. All these 
helpless beings had but Horace to lean on for 
support. My heart bled for them. Sometimes 
it seemed intolerable to me that I should be 
surrounded by all the comforts of my home 
at the Gable House, while they were facing 
poverty in a foreign land. But I was not 
allowed the solace of affording them any help. 
My uncle from time to time gave me sums of 
money “to do as I liked with ;” and, as those 
sums were invariably forthcoming whenever 
there was news of difficulty and struggle from 
Canada, I did not hesitate to send them to my 
sister. But poverty and misfortune, far from 
subduing, seemed but to heighten, her haughty 
spirit. She sent back my offerings with a cold 
assurance that they were not needed. I could 
only forward the money to Madame de Beau- 
guet, and beg her, if she saw them in any sore 
strait, to offer them assistance as though coming 
from herself. 





Time had been very good to me. I believe I 
was, in some respects, older than my years. 
Never very sprightly or vivacious, the great sor- 
row of my life had sobered what youthful gaiety 
I once possessed. But though outwardly, per- 
haps, too staid and quiet for my age, I was not 
without an inner peace and cheerfulness which 
seldom deserted me. I suppose the secret of it 
was the knowledge that I was dear and useful 
to my uncle, and, — to others. Ah, 
Lucy, you can never be quite unhappy, so long 
as there is left to you one human being to whom 
your affection is precious. Prize well this in- 
estimable privilege of loving. Love, love, my 
child, abundantly, ungrudgingly; it shall be 
given to you again ten thousand-fold. 

Mr. Norcliffe was a frequent and welcome 
guest at the Gable House. My uncle found great 

leasure and comfort in his society ; and to me 
- was what he had promised to bea friend, a 
brother. Once, since his first offer, he had 
renewed his proposal; but my earnestness on 
that occasion convinced him that his suit was 
hopeless, and he made me a voluntary promise 
never to address me on the subject again. 
This promise he kept with the most loyal good 
faith. ‘I cannot afford to lose your friendship, 
Margaret,” he said. “ I may lion Margaret, 
may I not? Iam so many, many years older 
than you, my child. I could not bear that 
there should be any constraint or pain to you in 
our intercourse, and yet to lose your kind com- 
panionship and good will would be very hard to 
me. Trust me that henceforward you shall never 
more be pained by a word or look of mine. I 
will put all that away—bury it in the Red Sea, 
if you like. That is the place for laying unquiet 
spirits, is it not? Mine, at all events, shall 
disturb you no more.” As I have said, he 
was most loyal to his word. By this time, he 
had come to be intimately acquainted with our 
family history, and my uncle had acquired the 
habit of appealing to his judgment on many 
points. Although his home was still at Beacl- 
ington, he was much with us. As my uncle 
said, the Gable House was large enough for 
three, and it was a charity to come and cheer 
us as often as he could. 

The story of one day’s life was, as nearly as 
possible, the story of all the others in its out- 
ward details. The circling seasons melted into 
one another, and made us change, from time to 
time, the fireside for the garden. But there was 
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no stirring event, no exciting incident, to startle 
us from the calm round of daily life. 

One bright June day, we were sitting out in 
the hayfield, my uncle, Mr. Norclifie, and I. 
A wide elm spread its fresh canopy above our 
heads, there was a sleepy sweetness in the air, 

‘and silence had come down on us softly, with 
the peaceful shadow of the elm-tree. My uncle, 
leaning back in his garden-chair, had fallen 
asleep. Mr. Noreliffe lay on the grass, gazing 
up into the depths of the foliage above us. i 
at once he looked at me and said in a low 
voice: “What did you tell me was the date 
of your last letter from Canada?” 

“The third of April. It is time I should 
hear again.” 

** Your letter was from Madame de Beau- 
guet ?” 

“Yes. It is long since I have had one from 
Anna. But they are moving about, and at the 
last accounts were ina wild, half-settled district. 
It seems very strange to me that Horace should 
have to be driven so from place to place.” 

“ Ay. A rolling stone, you know——” 

* But why should it be? It seems to me 
very hard.” 

“* Margaret,” returned Mr. Noreliffe, after a 
ause, “it is hard; but it does not surprise me. 
Vith all your brother-in-law’s talent and good 

will to work, he lacks the mental and physical 
energy necessary to attain success in such a 
country as that to which he has gone. He will 
fight, but hopelessly; and that is not the way 
to win. When I saw him last, in the streets 
of Willborough, he looked broken. The heart 
had gone out of him. I saw it in his gait, 
in the carriage of his head, in the look of his 
eyes. Forgive me if I pain you, but you trust 
me, and I must speak the truth to you.” 

“I know you will say nothing but what is 

true and good,” I answered; “ but I cannot 
help weeping to think of—of—Anna and the 
child. It seems too terrible that I cannot help 
them. 
giving hand! 
assistance. 

Noreliife ?” - 

“Heaven knows my readiness to do what I 
can for your sister, Margaret. But do you not 
see how much more difficult it is now, than it 
was before, to appeal to Mr. Gough on her be- 
half? The sums he has given you, he naturally 
believes to have been applied to her use. If we 

confess to him that she has obstinately and im- 

placably refused to receive them, as coming 
through your hands, will that, think you, soften 
his heart towards her?” 

I was silent. 

“ However, I will-try what I can do. I 
understand well enough why—though your in- 
fluence with your uncle is strong on all other 
points—your pleadings for your sister do not 
avail to induce him to forgive her.” 

“ Do you? Why?” 

He looked at me curiously for a moment. 

“ Because it was you whom she most wronged, 

Margaret.” 


Oh, if uncle would but hold out a for- 
From him, Anna would take 
Could you not speak to him, Mr. 





My uncle awoke from his short sleep, and no 
more was said between Mr. Norcliffe and me at 
that time. But this was the first of many simi- 
lar conversations between us. He used his in- 
fluence with my uncle on Anna’s behalf, though 
without inducing him to take any active step 
towards reconciliation. At length, however, he 
prevailed so far as to gain from my uncle 
a half promise that he would reconsider his 
will. In the first force of his stern anger 
against Anna and her husband, he had en. 
tirely altered the original distribution of his 
property, and had left everything absolutely to 
me, as he had told Mr. Lee. Now he promised 
Mr. Norecliffe that he would think of making 
some provision for Anna’s child. To her -: to 
her husband, he steadily refused to bequcath a 
farthing. 

Thus the summer and autumn of that year 
passed away, and I received no letter from 
Anna. Our old schoolmistress still wrote with 
the affectionate fidelity that belonged to her. 
But she could give only meagre tidings of 
Anna. Two sad facts were plain to her, she 
said; that they were struggling with poverty ; 
and that Horace’s health was fading beneath 
the sharp breath of that inclement land. Mean- 
while, my uncle spoke to Mr. Norcliffe, from 
time to time, of altering his will. He would 
do it. He would think it out clearly. He 
would set his house in order, before he should 
be summoned away. He grew quieter and more 
silent as the year went on, but you could not 
say more sad, His manner—always kindly— 
became softer than I had ever known it. 0, 
he would sit for hours, neither reading nor speak- 
ing, but gazing out before him with a look that 
seemed to contemplate something far, far away. 
On Christmas Day we had been to church to- 
gether. It was bitter cold, and he was chilled 
and numbed when we came home. I mixed him 
some hot spiced wine after dinner, as my aunt 
had used to do, and we sat listening to the 
evening bells in the old fire-lighted room. 

* Peace—and—good will,” he murmured, 
softly. ‘ Peace—and—good will. How plainly 
the bells say it, Madge !” 

As if the words had been put into my mouth, 
and were not my own, I rose and embraced 
him: 

*Q, dearest uncle, forgive her, forgive her!” 

He put me gently away from him, after a 
while, and made me no answer. But, when we 
parted for the night, he kissed and blessed me 
solemnly, and the last words he spoke to me 
were: 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers.—I will try, 
Madge; I will try.” 

The sickly flare of a candle in the faint grey 
wintry daybreak was the first thing that met 
my eyes when | awoke next morning. The face 
of the woman who held it in her trembling 
hand, startled me into complete wakefulness at 
once. 

“ Hester, what is the matter?” 

“ Miss Margaret! Master!” 

“Is my uncle ill?” 
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* O, Miss Margaret! I’m afraid” 

T cannot remember how I reached his room. I 
have a confused idea of her huddling a great 
cloak over my shoulders, and of the chilly feel- 
ing of the oaken boards to my bare feet. I had 
hardly made a step across the threshold of 
my uncle’s chamber, when a strong gentle grasp 
was laid on my arm, and I heard Dr. Dixon’s 
voice, saying : 

“ One moment, my dear Miss Sedley. Stay 
one instant to collect your strength.” 

“ Dr. Dixon, let me go to him. He is ill; 
- wants me. You must not keep me from 

m a 

“ My dear Miss Sedley, believe me, I would 
not do so, if your presence could be of use or 
comfort to him. But—be composed, I beseech 
of you—he——” 

I broke from him and advanced to the 
bed. O, my beloved guardian and benefactor ! 
No passionate tone of the voice he had listened 
to so often, no loving touch of the hand he had 
held in his generous protecting clasp, could 
stir him now. Dead, dead. 

I was not unsupported in this heavy hour. 
Our old doctor was kind and friendly, and Mr. 
Norcliffe responded with instant promptitude 
to the hasty summons I sent him. They agreed 
that some affection of the heart had been the 
immediate cause of my uncle’s death, and that: it 
must have been peaceful and painless. He had 

assed away in sleep, they believed, for he was 
ying quite placidly on his undisturbed pillow 
when they found him in the morning, life- 
less and cold. There had been no change 
made in his will. With the exception of some 
legacies to the servants, I was left absolute 
mistress of the property. 

*T know,” said Ito Mr. Norcliffe, “ that he 
meant to make some provision for Anna and her 
boy. Iam thankful to remember now, that his 
last words to me were words of softening to- 
wards Anna.” 

“T believe as you do, Margaret,” said Mr. 
Norcliffe, “that he so intended. But the altera- 
tion has not been made. Whatever portion of 
your uncle’s money goes to Mrs. Lee now, she 
must receive from your hand.” 

*T will hold it in trust for her,” I answered. 
And we said no more. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“Some one wants you, please, Miss Mar- 
garet.” 

Hester’s thin straight form stood in the 
doorway, and Hester’s thin high voice spoke 
to me. I was sitting, very dreary and forlorn, 
in the old morning-room. The fire had died 
down to a dull red; the sky was leaden and 
lowering; winter was without the house, and 
grief within. Only yesterday, they had carried 
away its master, never to return. The last 
journey across the home threshold had been 
made ; that journey which we must all make 
some day, and which leaves those who remain 
behind, so desolate. Mr. Noreliffe was stay- 
ing with Dr. Dixon, and they had both gone 





home, and left me for the evening. I was 

sitting solitary and sad, as I have said, by the 

low fire, with a sensation of utter loneliness, and 

a yearning void in my heart, when I was roused 

by Hester’s, “Some one wants you, please, Miss 
argaret.”” 

“Wants me, Hester? Who is it?” 

**They asked for master first, please, miss,” 
said Hester, putting her apron to her eyes, 
“and I said as there was—as there was—was 
no one here but yé6u.” 

A tremor in her usually measured tones 
roused my attention, deadened and dead though 
all my senses seemed to be, with much crying. 

“ Who is it, Hester ?” 

**Q, Miss Margaret, would you step into the 
dining-room, please? I couldn’t bring myself 
to tell her. Will you, please, step imto the 
dining-room ?” 

I got up and followed her with a confused 
dizzy feeling, and a strange doubt of my own 
identity, if I may so express the sensation 
which I have experienced once or twice on 
occasions of strong emotion. The dining-par- 
lour was without even the dull fire which burned 
in the morning-room. Its air struck cold and 
damp. Some leafless boughs in the garden, 
bedropped with sleet, tapped like elfin fingers 
on the window-pane. A woman, dressed in the 
deepest mourning, was sitting in the arm-chair 
—my uncle’s chair—at the end of the room. 
She rose up on my entrance. “I want to see 
my uncle,” she said. 

* Anna!” 

She put out one hand to hold me off, as I 
rushed towards her, and then I saw that she 
held a little sleeping child, wrapped in her 
shawl. “I want to see my uucle. Do you 
mean to keep me from him ?” 

“QO, Anna, Anna, for your own sake do not 
speak so harshly. My poor girl, my poor love 
—too late, too late!” 

She staggered, and Hester, who had come 
with me into the room, made a step forward, as 
if to relieve her of the child. But she clasped 
him tighter, and leaned on the chair behind her 
for support. 

“Too late! What do you mean?” I could 
barely hear the words, her voice was so low and 
faint. 

“ Anna, he is dead. He was buried yester- 
day.” 

She sank down into the great chair, and the 
little child rolled from her arm, as its grasp re- 
laxed, on to her knee; but Hesier took him and 
laid him, still half asleep, upon the sofa, while 
I busied myself with my sister. She had 
swooned. I called the other women-servants, 
and by degrees we revived her, and half carried, 
half supported, her to my own chamber, where 
we undressed her and Jaid her on the bed. She 
resigned herself to our hands, but uttered no 
word, and her wan face was motionless and 
rigid. After a time, I sent the others away, 
and sat by her side, silently watching. A dim 
light from the shaded lamp fell on her face, 
and, as I looked at it, it seemed as if the years 
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had been rolled back like a curtain, and I lived 
over again that moonlight night, when in that 
very room I had told Anna of my love. Poor 
changed pale face! Drawn, and haggard, and 
aged, how altered from the lovely girlish coun- 
tenance which had lain on the pillow blooming 
out of its nest of soft dark curls! 

I glanced at the black dress that lay beside the 
bed, and I read in it all the history of her return. 

As I sat gazing on my sister’s face, the large 
dark eyes opened and looked at me. 

“T have been very ill, Margaret ; at death’s 
door. That is why 1 am so weak. O, I have 
suffered much, in mind and body !” 

She followed my glance to the black gown, 
which lay by the bed. ‘ Yes,” she said, slowly, 
in a faint hoarse voice, “I have lost him. I 
have come home desolate, with my fatherless boy. 
If it were not for the child, I would pray that 
this hour might be my last. You think I speak 
calmly, while you are weeping. How I envy 
you those tears! Mine are all spent, I think.” 

She closed her eyes again, and Jay silent for 
along time. Then her lips moved, and I heard 
her whisper, 

“* Margaret, bend down your face to me.” 

T leaned over her, and touched her cheek with 
mine. I believe the same recollection rushed 
into her mind that had been in my own, for, 
suddenly, she threw her arms around my neck, 
burying her face upon my breast, and burst into 
a flood of hysterical tears. I let her weep, 
holding her in my arms, and speaking no word, 
until the fit had exhausted itself. The tears 
eased her heart, and at last she lay, weak but 
tranquil, holding my hand in hers. Far, far 
into the night, I sat beside her bed, and listened 
to the broken story she told at intervals. 

“No! Let me speak,” she said, when, in con- 
sideration of her bodily weakness, I would have 
urged her to try to sleep: “ I cannot rest until 
I have told you all my misery. You know that 
we were poor, but you cannot imagine how poor 
we were. Failure met us at every turn, Horace 
struggled and suffered bravely, but I know now, 
and I knew then, that he felt it was all in vain. 
As long as we remained near Madame de Beau- 
my and her good husband, things were not so 

ad. They helped us in a hundred nameless ways. 


When my poor little Lily lay sick, Margaret, I 
could not have procured the necessary help for 
her, if it had not been for our old governess. I 
know,” she added, hastily, “I know what your 


face says. But I could not take the money 
from you then. My heart was hardened against 
you, Margaret, because I knew how much better 
you were than I, and because I knew that it 
must besowithhim. Every kind act of affection 
coming from you, stung me; for I thought, in my 
jealous heart, Horace will love her the better 
for this.” 

*O, my sister!” 

“Yes, I did. It is the truth. I was poor, 
ailing, worn. I rose early, and went to rest 
late, labouring feverishly to help in the daily 
struggle, with all my feeble strength. I tended 
the old man—my husband’s father—till his 





death. Isaw my little children, born in sorrow 
and poverty, fade, and languish, and die. But 
my wicked, proud spirit was not softened yet.” 

A spark of the old fire blazed in her eyes as 
she spoke. 

* 1 could have endured it all and more, with- 
out flinching, if he had only been spared to me. 
But I would not bend, so I was broken—ground 
into dust by the only blow that could utterly 
overcome me. Horace, weak in body and wear 
in spirit, fell into a fever. We were in a wild, 
almost barbarous, place, helpless — penniless. 
Then, Margaret, when he was struck down 
in his youth, and lay on a sick bed, then I was 
humbled and afraid. I would have gone on 
my knees before you, to get him the least one 
of the comforts he needed. We were hun- 
dreds of miles away from the only friends who 
cared for us, on all that vast continent. I wrote 
to Madame de Beauguet distractedly, imploring 
her to send me help. The good creature came 
to me herself.” 

“* God bless her!” 

“Amen! God bless her! Yes; she made 
that long dreadful jourey alone, travelling day 
and night, to reach us. Horace brightened when 
he saw her, but it was the last flicker of life. He 
would have our boy, our only surviving child, 
lifted on to his bed, and he would lie holding the 
tiny hand in his, and gazing on the wistful face. 
The little fellow, barely two years old, would sit 
mute and still, nestling by his father for hours. 
If we attempted to take him away, he struggled 
and sobbed until none of us had the heart 
to remove him. Many times we have waited 
until he dropped asleep, to carry him to his 
own little crib. One night I had fallen into an 
uneasy slumber from exhaustion, and I lay 
stretched on the floor at the foot of my hus- 
band’s bed, when, in the dead silence of the 
night, I was awakened by hearing your name 
uttered in a loud clear voice. I started to my 
feet, and saw Ilorace gazing intently in the 
direction of the door. ‘* Youare come,’ he said, 
with asmile; ‘I knew you would come!’ Mar- 
garet, before the avenging God, I believe that 
the anguish I endured at that moment might ex- 
piate even the great wrong I did you. ‘ My own 
love, my Horace!’ I cried, frantically, clasping 
his poor thin hand, ‘don’t you know me? 
Speak to me, my husband, or my heart will 
break.” His gaze never wavered from tle door, 
but he pressed my hand with a feeble clasp, and 
whispered, ‘ Look at Margaret!’ and so he died. 

“Well! Grief does not kill, for I am here. 
I lay for six weeks, raving in brain fever, and in- 
sensible to everything around me. Our good 
friend nursed me, and took care of my boy, and 
fed us, and clothed us, and, when I could be 
moved, carried us both to her own home near 
Quebec. Andthen she urged me to return, and 
cast myself at uncle’s feet, and supplicate for 
pardon and reconciliation. She spoke firmly and 
openly to me. She probed my heart, and fear- 
lessly showed me what a wretch I had been, even 
when I had most gloried in my strength. She 
told me that it was a duty I owed to my dead 
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Horace, to confide his boy to the loving care of 
those who could provide for him. Her coun- 
sel prevailed over the last remnant of per- 
verse pride in my broken heart, and I came. 
If I could but have seen my uncle—if he could 
but have known how [ longed for his pardon 
and his love, even when I was hardest and 
worst—but that consolation was not for me. 
It is just.” 

* Anna, he loved and forgave you at the last. 
I know that he dearly loved and fully forgave you. 
Had he not been taken away so suddenly, he 
would have shown you by his will, that a 

She laid her hand upon my lips. 

“It is better so. I know that my boy and 
{ must owe everything to your generous hand, 
and I will take your gift from you as though it 
came from Heaven. Te not what I was. I 
have been taught in a hard, hard school. It 
is better so, Margaret, better so.” 


Thave little to add, Lucy. By slow degrees 
Anna recovered some measure of strength; 
but she was never more the bright blooming 
creature she had been once. While she lived, she 
shared my home, and daily, hourly, made some 
new return towards the old fondness which had 
united us as children. The haughty spirit some- 
times rose, the wayward temper occasionally 
broke forth, but never again was there any 
serious breach between us. Her boy, litile 
Sedley—your father, Luey—grew and thrived, 
and was the joy and sunshine of our quiet home. 
Stock, bedridden and very near the close of his 
long life, permitted Anna’s boy to climb up on 
a chair to the tall old-fashioned chimney-piece 
in his room, and to reach down and fill for him his 
cherished pipe. Such a concession Stock never 
made hefore. Many and many a long church- 
warden was smashed by falling from the inex- 
pert little fingers; but Stock resented any at- 
tempt to interfere with him. 

* Let un be,” he would growl out to Hester, 
who had constituted herself chief nursemaid, and 
was a little jealous of her authority. “ Women- 
folks knows nought about boys.” 

Children should be obedient, Mr. Stock,” 
Hester would retort, sharply. 

“Ah! and so should women. Let un be. 
He’ll be all right, I tell ye. He’s got more 
sense in his little curly poll nor some as is 
more’n twenty times his age. Lord, it’s a marvel 
to see the wisdom o’ that child!” 

Nor did any number of mishaps, in the filling 
of a long series of pipes, shake Stock one jot in 
his conviction that if the “ women-folks” would 
only leave Master Sedley alone, he would 
infallibly come out triumphant from any 
possible trial of his skill and wisdom. The 
child took greatly to me. Sometimes when 
he came frolicking up to me in his gleeful 
way, his merry laughter and bright arch 
glance would make me sad for a_ season. 
For it was as if his father’s spirit were 
looking out of his blue-grey eyes. But little 
Sedley, though he inherited Horace’s sweet 
temper and buoyant disposition, was made of 





sterner stuff than his father. He had what 
poor Uncle Gough used to say Horace wanted 
—ballast. 

You have heard of Mr. Noreliffe from your 
father. He took my nephew as his pupil, and 
helped to make him the clever doctor he is 
now; and the pretty house where you and 
your brothers and sisters were born, once be- 
longed to him. After my sister’s death, I gave 
up the Gable House, and came to be near 
Sedley Lee and his young wife. When children 
gathered round them, and their pleasant house 
was filled with the sound of fresh young voices, 
I begged to have you, my godchild, to be as a 
daughter to me. Your good parents trusted 
me with their treasure, and their treasure is 
very dear and precious to my heart. 

Anna died with her head upon my breast, and 
my hand in hers. My name was the last word 
upon her lips, as it had been on the lips of him 
whom we both loved so well. 

From my chamber window that looks on the 
sea, I sit and watch the restless striving waves, 
that rise and fall, and fall and rise again. With 
very different eyes do I look upon them now, 
from those of that poor love-lorn girl who saw 
them through her tears near fifty years ago. 
The waves toss and leap wildly; but the heart 
that once beat more wildly than they, is at 
peace. I look out at the sunset, and think with 
a thankful spirit that my life is setting, serene 
and bright, even as the daylight dies brightly in 
the west. I await the summons to depart, not 
impatiently—for life has many sweet moments 
for me—but with hope. The remembrances of 
my early life, its scenes, persons, and incidents, 
become, not less but more clear to me as I 
grow old. And sometimes it is with me, as the 
German poet has said: “The present and near 
seem afar off, and that which has disappeared 
becomes the only reality.” 


THE END. 





WATERLOO AND THE WORKHOUSE, 


Tue following memoir was not actually 
written down on paper with pen and ink by the 
narrator himself, but it is a transcript of notes 
made during the old man’s narration, and is 
in truth what it professes to be:—the real un- 
interpolated history of a genuine soldier of the 
18th of June, 715, given as nearly as possible in 
the veteran’s own vernacular. 


THE RECRUIT, 


I was horn at Stonesfield,in 1792. My father 
was a slate-digger. My mother died when I 
was between three and four years old. That was 
a bad job o’ my side. My mother’s father took 
care of me, on account of my mother’s death, 
to help my father. Father married a second 
and a third time, and had a family each time. 
He fetched me away from gran’father when I 
was *twixt six and seven. 1 first recollect mye 
self about seven at school at Stonesfield. We was 
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very well taught at letter-larning, and I stayed 
there about three years. Father then took me 
to work. I worked till I was about fourteen 
along o’ father. At fourteen I worked for my- 
self, and rented my own lodgings ; through dis- 
cord at home. 

About seventeen I got acquainted with a 
young woman, a blacksmith’s daughter. We 
went on very well till I was about nineteen, 
but it was very disagreeable to her father, and 
he and her people so druv me about that at last 
I ’listed for a soldier in the Oxfordshire Militia. 

When I went to jine the regiment, she went 
along wi? me to Oxford. As we was 
walking down the street, her father got off of 
a chaise, and she said, ‘There is my father: I 
must leave you for the present.” He thought 
I wanted to take her away with me, but I 
wouldn’t have done it, I loved her so. When 
I got back to my lodgings, the landlady said, 
“Why, here has been a young woman inquir- 
ing for you.” 

I never saw her again. 

When the militia left Oxford we went to 
Bristol. We stayed there six months, and then 
went to Portsmouth. 

Whilst we lay at Portsmouth, I’listed into the 
95th Rifles, now called the Rifle Brigade. Our 
colonel then was Colonel Cameron. What a 
man he was! The captain of my company 
was Sir James Fullerton. A most excellent 
man he was. Our men would go through fire 
and water to serve him. He was made brevet- 
colonel for his bravery on the plains of Waterloo. 

On leaving Portsmouth we went to Shorn- 
cliffe in Kent, a beautiful spot. We stayed 
there, in temporary barracks, and larnt our dis- 
cipline, and in November we was called upon to 
accompany the Prince of Orange to Holland. 


THE SOLDIER. 

We landed in Holland at a place called Albert- 
sluys. The French had a battery at Flushing, 
and they peppered us at landing. We marched 
to avillage about five miles distant, and the 
next day was called upon to form the outpickets 
against Bergen-op-Zoom. On Christmas-eve, 
1814, we lay under the walls, and thought the 
storming was going to take place, but it did 
not. It was very wet, and we was afraid to 
speak. We retreated three leagues that night, 
and went to Rozendaal. We stayed at Ouden- 
bosch till the Frenchmen came out of Rozen- 
daal, and then we was about Antwerp till the 
13th of January. On the 13th of January we 
drove the French pickets, who were plundering 
in the neighbourhood, back into Antwerp. We 
filled a church at Maxham, two miles from Ant- 
werp, full of prisoners. -We took Antwerp after 
the second assault. Some of the ships in the 
Scheldt hoisted Boney’s colours; but our gene- 
ral went out, and he told ’em that if they didn’t 
haul *em down, he’d put ’em to the bottom. 

At Antwerp we stayed for about a month, 
and then marched to Mechlin, where we stayed 
some time—about nine days—and marched into 
Brussels on the 1st of May, at three o’clock in 





the morning. We afterwards marched back 
some way towards Antwerp; but the French 
came down unawares on the 16th of June. Our 
officers’ head-quarters were in Brussels. We 
had gone out to target practice, giving our 
shirts to the women to wash, and as soon as we 
had gone out, the route came for us to go to 
Waterloo. We soon heard cannonading. Our 
baggage got entangled. We lay down for two 
hours in a grinsard close, and then had our 
orders to fall in. General Adams—a young 
general he was—come to us with his arm 
slinged up. ‘Come on, my boys,” he said; 
“we shall be at it in less than twelve hours.” 

We continued our march till about four 
o’clock on the 17th, and then we were in sight 
of Waterloo plains. A wonderful sight it was! 
We could hear the report of cannon all about. 
We was then ordered into a gentleman’s pad- 
dock. There we killed two cows—killed ’em 
and ate ’em in two hours. We was then moved 
on to the forest part of the plains. I remember 
seeing the Duke of Wellington ride close by us. 
The Prince of Orange had command of the 
Belgian troops—they was of little use, chey was 
—and as he was a-drawing them up near the 
wood for shelter, the Duke says, “ Do you know 
who is in the wood? The French. Your men 
will all be cut to pieces before the morning.” 
We made a move, and marched out into the 
rye-fields. They was just browning for harvest. 
It rained in torrents that night; our rifles was 
half full. 

The sun rose beautiful on the eighteenth. 
We could see the French on a rising bit of 
ground—a wonderful number of ’em. I heard 
one of our captains say, “ There’s a precious lot 
of *em; but damn’em, we shall beat em.” He 
didn’t get hurt ; but his cap was riddled through 
and through before night. 

Our rifles formed the outpost nearest to the 
French. Part of us was cooking in a garden. 
We emptied our salt beef and things, and was 
obliged to go and jine. Our provisions had 
been taken from us the day before, and we had 
only one biscuit and half rations of grog in 
consequence. We had orders to ’quit our- 
selves like men, and then marched up into the 
field. Our brigade was ordered to be at the 
foot of a copse. The French was expected to 
make a push down there. 

I saw Boney on a white horse. 

The French didn’t come that way, however, 
and we was called away, after the action had 
begun, to extend in skirmishing order to protect 
the squares. Lord Hill led the Light Brigade 
up three times within pistol-shot of Boney’s plat- 
form, from which he gave signals by telegraft. 
The aide-de-camp came to us with orders to 
take a piece of artillery belonging to the French 
which had done great damage to us. 

** Move on, men,” he said. 

We took it; but they gave us a shower of 
grape, and many of our men was killed. Ad/ 
our officers was wounded ; and we was obliged 
to borrow one to lead us out of the field. But, 
thank God, I escaped. 
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The French went to the right about. We 
could see the aigle plain as plain. Stout chaps 
they was. We could see their knapsacks, and 
then we knowed as they was routed. ‘The 
Prooshians fired two pieces of cannon, and 
come and formed two ranks. General Blucher 
said, “ Brave Anglishmen !” and the band played 
“ God save the King!” 

We marched through Waterloo, and lay on 
the rushes that the French had laid on the night 
before. General Blucher said, “ Let the Anglish 
have two days’ rest, and we will follow the 
French up. So we rested two days on the 
plains. Louis the Eighteenth passed by us 
with his staff and his friends, to go to take 
possession of the throne at Paris. I saw him 
slain. 

I saved two men’s lives that day on the field 
of Waterloo. The first was an Irishman. 
Ever afterwards he would give me part of any- 
thing he had, or all. The second wasa French- 
man. After the victory, as we was going by 
the French cannon, he was set on a gun-carriage 
with haif his foot shot off. A blaguard fellow 
of ours loaded his rifle, and swore he’d blow 
his brains out. I said, “For shame; don’t 
hurt the man; his life is as sweet to him as 
ourn is to us. The victory’s gained; why 
should you be acoward?” Our corporal come 
up just then, and he said, “ Well done,” 
and clapped me on the shoulder. The French- 


man spread out his hands, and cried, “ Merci, 
merci, monsieur,” and asked us if we could give 


him some water, as he was very thirsty. We 
had nothing to drink ourselves, or would freely 
have given some to him. 

After our rest we marched for Paris. We 
entered Paris at the beginning of July. The 
Light Brigade was the first that marched in. 
We pitched our tents in the Champs Elysées; 
and we stayed there till November. Our 
brigade, the artillery, and part of the Tenth 
Hussars, was all the troops that was quartered 
inside the city. Two troops of the hussars 
used to come in every morning to relieve two 
other troops that used to go out. I recollect 
well the cricket-matches our officers used to 
have on the Champs Elysées; it was beautiful! 
In November we went out, twelve miles from 
Paris, to take up winter quarters. We stayed 
there only a fortnight, and then had the route 
for England. We came home by way of Calais, 
landed in England at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and went back to Shornceliffe, our old 

epot. 

At Shorncliffe I was transferred to Captain 
George Lewis Gray’s company, and was made 
corporal. I recollect well the Christmas dinner 
that we had that winter at Shorncliffe. Captain 
Gray was a most excellent man. 

In two or three weeks’ time we sailed from 
Dover for Ireland—uncommon rough it was— 
and landed at Waterford on the 16th of March, 
the day before St. Patrick’s Day. From Water- 
ford we marched to Dublin, where we lay two 
years and six weeks. The citizens of Dublin was 
very fond of our regiment. On leaving Dublin 





we went to Birr, in the King’s County. Here 
I finished soldiering, and I will tell you how it 
came about. 

I left the army, not because I disliked soldier- 
ing, but because there was something drawed 
me home. Partly my gran’father, who was 
getting old; partly the young woman I spoke 
about just now. Before I left home with the 
recruiting-party, she went with me into a neigh- 
bour’s house and took me by the hand, and said 
she would never marry any one else unless she 
heard that I was dead. I was anxious to get 
home ; and, as I was only ’listed for seven years, 
my time—allowing for the two years given us for 
Waterloo—was up on the 13th of November. I 
then received my » te eg The colonel, Colonel 
Duffy, and the sergeant-major, both wished me 
to stop, although I was half an inch under the 
standard. But I felt drawed home, and so I left, 
with a good character, in company with another 
man, a Welshman, in the middle of November. 
I wasn’t entitled to any pension, because I onl 
listed for seven year, and wasn’t lucky enoug 
to get a scratch of any kind. Our passage was 
paid to Bristol, and I reached home early in 
December, after having been away more than 
seven years, 

I was now twenty-six year old. I found the 
young woman I spoke about, although she had 
promised me so faithful, had become entangled 
with another young man, and was engaged to be 
married to him. but she was never married to 
either of us. She was taken ill whilst we was 
in Ireland, and on the very day that she was to 
have been married to him, she died. I happened 
to meet her brother a year or two ago, about 
’63 or °64 it was, and we was a-talking of her. 
He said, when she was a-dying she talked of 
nothing but me. 

THE PAUPER. 

My gran’father hada slate-quarry. I worked 
for him for five years, when he became bed- 
ridden, and soon afterwards died. After that I 
worked for one man seventeen years, and then 
for another for eleven years more. 

I married in 1824. We had six children; 
three are alive now, two sons and a daughiter, 
but where they are I don’t know. I haven’t 
seen or heard of my sons for years. In 1841 I 
lost my sight ; leastways, lost it so far as I was 
unable to continue my work. I had been a 
teacher in the Sunday-school for twelve years, 
and was obliged to give that up. That wasa 
great grief to me, as 1 used to love to be among 
the children. Two years later I lost my wife, 
and two years further on I lost my eldest 
daughter. After my wife died, my daugliter as 
is alive now kept my house for ten years, when 
she was ruined by a young man who had pro- 
mised to marry her, and got a house ready. She 
had always been a good girl up till then, but 
that seemed to throw her quite off her mind, and 
she didn’t seem to care what she did or what 
became of her. Ever since then she has been a 
constant grief and trouble to me, and the 
last I heard of her was that she was in jail, 
for sleeping out in a cowhouse. After L Jost 
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my sight, I had an allowance from the board 
fof guardians ]—half-a-crown and a loaf a week ; 
but my sight got worse and worse, and I couldn’t 
do anything to earn a trifle ; and so, as I couldn’t 
live honest out on half-a-crown and a loaf a 
week, I came into the workhouse in 1860. 

When I first came into the Union I was put 
into the old men’s wards. I thought it a strange 
lace, amongst a parcel of people from all parts. 

‘hey was then very bad behaved ; their conver- 
sation was horrid bad, and altogether it was a 
great trial to me. I don’t say as they was 
worse than me, but their conversation was so 
different to what I had been accustomed to. I 
used to go down to work in the stone-pit be- 
longing to the workhouse till the doctor ordered 
me not to go, as my eyes was so bad he was 
afraid I should fall in. 

The next year I was put into the men’s in- 
firmary, where I was orderly-man for three years 
and a half. My eyesight then became too bad 
for me to be of any use much ; and I have since 
been sometimes in the infirmary and sometimes 
in the old men’s wards. In the six years I 
have been in the house I have seen above 
thirty deaths, I should say, altogether, and 
always found the dying very grateful for any- 
thing I could do for ’em. Many of ’em who 
used to call me “selfish” [by this word the 
paupers mean “ conceited,” “stuck-up,” “self- 
righteous,”] have become very friendly before 
they died. In particular, one young man, a 
cripple, who had always been a a enemy 
to me, begged me that I would take the sacra- 
ment with him before he died. 

The worst of the workhouse, especially when 
there is none of us in the ward as can read (and 
I can’t read now, because of my sight), is, that 
the days are so long and tedious; and the men, 
having nothing to do, will quarrel and storm so 
among theirselves about nothing. And it’s 
wonderful how jealous everybody is of every- 
body else. I may say as envy rolls about in 
great heaps. 

We old folks used to have meat for dinner, 
and tea for supper, every day, till quite lately ; 
but both meat and tea was taken off from 
me and thirteen more a few months back, 
and for some time we only had what is 
called the “house diet.” But there has been 
a new order again, and all of us as is over sixty 
now get our tea, but not the meat every day as 
we'd used to do. We now have for breakfast 
(at half-past six) tea and six ounces of bread ; 
and for supper (at half-past five) we have bread 
and cheese and tea. For dinner on Sundays 
and Thursdays, we have soup. I have had a 
bad rupture (about 1840), and the pea-soup 
don’t agree with me.- I don’t eat a basin of 
soup once ina month. On Mondays and Fridays 
we lave cold boiled beef and vegetables ; and 
then I can manage to eat enough to keep me 
going; but my constitution is gone, and I 
haven’t any appetite. On Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays, we have suet pudding. 
This I can’t manage at all; it is too heavy. 
When I try to eat it, I have a bad pain in less 





than half an hour. So I generally leave it on 
the table, and anybody has it. I feel I am fast 
going down hill; but I could eat better, and 
should suffer less pain, if I could have some- 
thing lighter to eat. I don’t think I’ve eat an 
allowance of cheese for three weeks. If I could 
but have half a pint of beer a day, it would be 
everything to me. I could do with that and my 
bread, and should be contented. ; 

I hope I’m as happy as anybody can be in a 
workhouse ; but I never knowed anybody stop 
in, as could get out. In particular, they are 
very averse to dying in the house. I recollect 
one man—a very respectable sort of man he was 
—saying to me, “If I only knowed the night I 
was going to die, I’d get over the wall.” And 
he meant it; he never smiled a bit; he was 
quite serious-like. 


The writer asked the poor old man for how 
much he thought he could get taken care of in 
his native village, supposing he had the oppor- 
tunity of ending his days there. He said there 
were ten or a dozen places where he could be 
put up for five or six shillings a week. His 
face brightened at the bare thought, and he 
broke out ecstatically: “Ah, sir! that would 
be ¢oo great happiness. Oh! how glad should 
I be to have liberty once more! Often and 
often do I say over to myself the lines (perhaps 
you may know ’em, sir) : 

Eager, the soldier meets his desp’rate foe, 
With fierce intent to give the fatal blow. 
The thing he fights for animates his eye, 
Namely, religion and dear liberty.” 
The light faded off his face as he added patheti- 
cally, but submissively, “ And I’m a prisoner !” 





DUTCH HOLIDAYS. 

Tue first thing which: strikes one on coming 
into Holland is that Holland must have sui- 
fered less from the Deluge than any other part 
of the globe; that, physically speaking, it can 
have been little changed by that event. To 
possess an estate in Holland, and expect any- 
thing to grow upon it, at first sight appears as 
if you might as well make an investment in the 
bottom of the sea, and go down occasionally to 
look after it. ‘the very people in parts of 
Holland are like labourers on a subimarine 
estate, and have a seal-like kind of motion 
when ashore betokening a fishy origin. Gold- 
smith says that “the sea leans against the 
land;” be might have said the land leans 
against the sea, for in certain parts of Holland 
there are fields and farm-houses several feet 
below its level. The manner in which the 
sea is continually being ladled out of Hol- 
land is perfectly marvellous; the operation is 
incessant, and the expense enormous. This 
raises the price of every article of life, and the 
value of labour, to a height unequalled in any 
other continental country. It supplies, more- 
over, a constant stimulus to industry, for, were 
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anything to go wrong, or any relaxation in this 
constant spooning out of the ocean to take 
place, the whole country would be under water. 

The quay at Rotterdam is the most prim, 
formal-lookmg promenade possible ; nothing is 
unpainted or out of its place. The very trees, 
I believe, all come in and go out of leaf to- 
gether. I suspect that if one contumacious 
poplar were to take upon itself to wither or 
remain green, otherwise than at the discreet 
period at which its brethren undergo these 
changes, it would be rooted up or be painted 
the required ‘colour, so as not to make a gap. 

Painting is a great business in Holland. 
Everything is painted and repainted continually 
throughout its existence. Some cows shuflle 
off their mortal coil with their horns painted 
all manner of tasteful colours. ‘“ Neat” is the 
one word which expresses the condition of every- 
thing in Holland and Brabant. Everything is 
neat ; houses are neat, streets are neat, people 
are neat, wines are neat. Most things, too, 
are made convenient. Everything fits every- 
thing else. The ships of the merchant come 
up to his door, and from his bedroom win- 
dow, if so disposed, he may take an airing on 
the foreyard. The barges are painted all sorts 
of brilliant colours, and occupy the most sin- 
gular positions in the heart of the largest Dutch 
cities. When you think yourself close to some 
public building, a great merchantman preparing 
to set sail appears right before you, within a 
few feet of your nose. A Dutch friend, with 
whom you have been conversing in his count- 
‘ing-house, opens a door, like a press, and you 
find yourself suddenly on board ship upon the 
canal. Little mirrors projecting from the win- 
dows, whereby all that goes on in the street 
may be revealed to the fair occupants of the 
houses, are universal as in Belgium ; as also are 
little feet-warmers, or “voor stoofen,” not un- 
like what the old women carry in Italy. This 
fire-stove is put under the skirts in the house, 
and carried in the hands in the street. 

The distances are so very short in Holland, 
that one fancies a traveller might make the 
Biro, as the Italians say, of the whole kingdom 
between breakfast and dinner, stopping to see 
the sights at each town en route. Sucha rapid 
tour, however, though it might satisfy the pre- 
valent British idea of “doing” Holland, would 
convey an inadequate notion of the real objects 
of interest in that most interesting country. 

Going north from Rotterdam, the first station 
on the railway is renowned Schiedam, which 
enjoys a reputation similar to Glenlivet in 
Scotland, or Bushinells in Ireland, being the 
great distillery of Holland. The next place is 
Delft, the birthplace of eathenware. Delft re- 
ceived a death-blow from Mr. Wedgwood, who, 
byhis superior taste, demolished the long-prevail- 
ing fashion in cups made upon the model of mar- 
tello towers, with saucers, deep and straight as 
the sides of a fosse, to match. Close to this is 
Ryswick, the scene of the famous congress and 
general peace, so graphically described in the 
charming pages of Macaulay. A few miles 





further on, a large and handsome station, bear- 
ing the very uncouth-looking name of S. Gra- 
venhage, greets the eye. It is in reality 
the Hague. Omnibuses and cabs from the 
principal hotels are in waiting here. The 
rapidity with which they drive in the streets 
of Holland is surprising when one looks at the 
heavy horses and heavier drivers, and, more 
than all, at the narrow streets, quite unpro- 
tected from the canals, and the sharp turns. 
In passing the corner of a bridge, the carriage 
often makes a sudden swoop and whirl which 
causes tlhe occupant to feel doubtful whether 
it is the driver’s fixed determination to cast him 
headforemost against the houses on the one 
side, or into the canal on the other. 

The park at the Hague is, in fact, a forest, 
and a great resort for all classes in fine weather. 
Many of the trees are fine, and the planting is 
so close as to suggest even greater extent than 
the reality. The roads winding through it are, 
in hot weather, delightfully cool and shady, and 
on Sundays the whole presents a very gay and 
animated appearance. Crowds of people, old 
and young, rich and poor, high and low, repair 
thither from Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Ley- 
den. A band is stationed on a little island in 
the middle of a small lake, towards the centre 
of the forest; and near it is a pavilion, sur- 
rounded with innumerable little tables, where 
ice, coffee, lemonade, or wine may be had. 
Everybody smokes, talks, laughs, and is amused. 
At four o’clock the band takes its departure, but 
a great deal of laughter and merry-making goes 
on here on summer er me, ; hide-and-seek and 
other primitive diversions being in great favour. 

Scheveningen is a great resort of all classes 
for amusement, on Sundays and féte-days. It is 
a village on the sea-coast, about three miles 
from the Hague; thither, if you wish to study 
character, you go in an omnibus, in company 
with as many other people as that conveyance 
can possibly carry. The correct thing is to go 
upon the roof, for the purpose of seeing the 
flat country around, and also of being hit occa- 
sionally in the face by the branches of the trees 
which grow along the road. Many of the roads 
in Holland, this among the number, are paved 
with little bricks, set on‘ edge and packed 
closely together. The bricks are small and 
thin, like those seen in the ancient ruins at 
Rome, and form an excellent roadway, as quiet 
as macadam without the dust, and as hard as 
pavement without the noise. How a trial of 
this contrivance happens to have been omitted 
in all our metropolitan experiments with nearly 
every sort of pavement, it is not easy to under- 
stand. Scheveningen itself is a little village, 
chiefly composed of inns, cafés, and other places 
of public resort ; chairs and tables are placed in 
the street, and surrounded by large groups of 
people, all dressed in their gayest attire. The 
women wear grand caps, quilled and frilled ina 
style that would do honour toa French milliner. 
Round the back of the head, underneath the 
cap, are worn large gold or silver plates, not 
unlike small helmets, which terminate either in 
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a sort of gold-wire corkscrew on each side of 
the face, or in a handsome gold band which runs 
along the cheek. Considering that the owners 
of these costly ornaments are the bourgeoisie, it 
is at first surprising how they come to possess 
them. They are, in fact, hereditary property 
descending from mother to daughter. 

It may be satisfactory to those who have 
taken their ideas of Dutch beauty from the 
pictures of Rubens or his pupils, to know that 
their representations of large, coarse, clumsy 
women, with great inexpressive faces, are un- 
pardonable libels on the Dutch fair sex. 
Nowhere on the continent of Europe have I 
seen so many pretty faces, and so many fair, 
delicate complexions, as I saw habitually in my 
Dutch holidays. It is true that many of the 
pretty faces are more or less doll-like; but 
as compared with the mass of other northern 
nations, the Dutch girls have decidedly the ad- 
vantage in personal appearance. This observa- 
tion is intended to apply to what is emphatically 
termed “the people.” The Dutch ladies and 
gentlemen are extremely English in appearance. 
The houses, too, are furnished and fitted up in 
the English manner, and with a degree of com- 
fort (in the English sense of that term) not 
understood in any other continental country. 
Large stoves warm the houses in winter, and 
jalousie blinds exclude the sun in summer. 

The general style of living is expensive, and 
very similar to the English style; Spanish and 
Madeira wines are much used. As for modes of 
conveyance, the true genuine mode of transit, 
as everybody knows, used to be by “ treyk- 
schuits” (large canal boats which traversed the 
whole country), and wherein the traveller en- 
joyed the society of people of every class, from 
the staatholder to the chimney-sweep. But 
this pristine mode of conveyance is no longer 
in fashion; steam has invaded its territory; 
and the water, which in days of yore floated 
barges laden with fat burghers and their fatter 
wives and children, peasant girls, and old 
women conveying vegetables to market, and 
gentlemen clad in high-heeled shoes, black 
shorts, a coat to the knees, and a waistcoat to 
the thighs, the whole crowned by a three- 
cocked-hat—the water which had the honour of 
bearing these revered burdens of a past age, is 
now ignominiously pumped through a leathern 
hose, to become steam in the boiler of a locomo- 
tive. Skating, too, inseparable in the general 
mind from Dutch winter life, being surpassed 
in speed and ease by the railway, is rapidly 
becoming yo gg by it except as an amuse- 
ment, or when, by reason of snow or the 
slipperiness of the rails, the trains are unable 
to run. Young Holland, however, likes it still, 
and sticks to it; not without reason, in a 
watery country as level as a billiard-table. 

The management of the sluices is perfect and 
exact. Were, indeed, a few of them to go 
wrong, the whole kingdom would be under 
water. The system of drainage in the fields 
is admirable. Canals or drains are cut trans- 
versely as well as parallel, each being propor- 





tioned in its width to the quantity of water it 
is required to carry off. 

‘One important branch of trade, the great 
herring-fishery, is largely carried on at Scheve- 
ningen; as many as from five to six millions of 
herrings being frequently taken and conveyed 
in dog-carts to the Hague. The arrival of these 
fish creates a great sensation, and, in due time, 
extensive occupation in the way of curing, 
drying, and otherwise preparing them for export. 
For considerable quantities, larger carts are em- 
ployed, shaped on the model of the canals and 
ditches around, being very wide at the top and 
very narrow at the bottom. The driver sits 
upon whatever he can, and drives wherever he 
likes. A pair of horses pull one of these vehicles 
along at a rapid pace, and, as it is very large and 
jolts immensely, its noise is almost equal to 
that of a couple of pieces of artillery thundering 
along on their carriages. 

The lions of the Hague are (as everybody 
knows) the Picture Gallery, the Palace, and the 
Japanese Museum. 

The interior of the palace combines elegance 
with comfort. The rooms are handsomely but 
plainly and solidly furnished; the curtains are 
of the richest and heaviest and warmest mate- 
rial, and the carpets feel like moss beneath the 
feet. They are dark crimson, and of a pecu- 
liarly rich soft texture, the manufactory of 
which is at Utrecht. The glass chandeliers and 
other similar ornaments are from Maestricht, 
and the furniture from Amsterdam. Thus the 
whole furnishing of the palace is executed by 
Dutch artists, out of Dutch manufactories, 
and gives employment chiefly to Dutch arti- 
sans. The Opera House at the “Hague is 
very small, but prettily and comfortably fitted 
up. Dutch and French plays are performed on 
per nights. Dutch music can hardly claim 
a high place. 

Leyden, also written Leiden, is pronounced 
in England as if it were either Zayden or Leeden, 
both of which pronunciations are wrong; the 
name being pronounced as if written Lyden 
by those who ought to know best—to wit, the 
people who live in it. That there are any such 
—_ is not the fault of Valdez or his generals 

urmg the memorable siege of 1574. ts won- 
derful and noble defence, and the heroic con- 
duct of Van de Werff, and the Commander Van 
der Doos, have given Leyden a reputation like 
that of Saragossa or Sebastopol. Its university, 
once one of the greatest schools of medicine in 
Europe, is no longer what it was, but is yet of 
much eminence. In medicine and natural phi- 
losophy, Leyden ranked not less high than did 
Utrecht as a school of law and _ political 
economy. The number of students in the 
former is about three hundred, and in Utrecht 
four hundred. Groningen averages also four 
hundred. 

The great organ of Haarlem and the tulip-roots 
of Haarlem are the only things connected with 
the place that most of us have ever heard of. The 
tulip mania has long ceased, but the reputation 
of the organ subsists unimpaired. It stands in 
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the cathedral, a large but not handsome building, 
quaint in construction, and surrounded with low 
houses. Leaving you in the church, an old 
sexton goes off to find the organist and his assist- 
ant. ‘Their fee amounts to rather more than a 
guinea—about three and twenty shillings Eng- 
lish—but is not by any means too much for the 
enjoyment which any one with any taste for music 
must feel in listening to this magnificent instru- 
ment. Its swell in some of the fine passages of 
Handel’s music is most magnificent. The Hal- 
lelujah Chorus seems as if it had been composed 
especially for the Haarlem instrument. Next 
comes the incantationscene from Der Freischutz, 
a wonderful performance. The thunder rolling 
overhead is imitated so perfectly, that you find 
it difficult to persuade yourself that a real storm 
of thunder and lightning is not raging without. 
I have heard the same music performed on the 
great organ at Freiburg, in Switzerland, to 
which, in one respect, I should give the pre- 
ference. The voice-pipe at Freiburg is clearer 
and sweeter than that in the Dutch organ; it 
is, in fact, a closer imitation of the softness 
and sweetness of the human voice. Many com- 
parisons have been instituted between the rela- 
tive merits of these two organs and that of Bir- 
mingham; the latter, from the vast additions 
and improvements made in it when that town 
became the meeting-place for the triennial fes- 
tival, is now, perhaps, not much inferior to 
either of the foreign mstruments. 

With the extraordinary history of the tulip 
mania a great deal of fiction is, no doubt, mixed 
up, but it is still amazing after a liberal deduc- 
tion. In one case, it is related that a landed 
epee gave a furnished country-house, a 
well-stocked garden, and a couple of cows, for 


an especially rare root; in another, a carriage, 
a pair of fine grey horses (and perhaps the| good 


coachman and footman into the bargain), were 
exchanged for a similar treasure. One rich 
merchant gave his pretty daughter to a penniless 
man whom he oe a as a neces- 
sary consequence, she dearly loved—to acquire 
oie —aab no other man had. In another, a 
cook, having mistaken a precious tulip root for 
an onion and cooked it accordingly, was seized 
with such remorse on discovering the mistake, 
that he instantly committed suicide. 

For some probably unknown, and certainly 
unjust, reason, the word Dutch was once often 
employed in our language as a term of dispa- 
ragement. ‘“1’d as soon be a Dutchman,” was 
a frequent phrase. The term “ Dutch courage,” 
meaning pugnacity induced by drinking, is 
equally unjust, for no people ever fought better, 
and few abuse drink less, than the Hollanders. 
There is no more respectable nation in the world 
than the Dutch—using that adjective in its best 
and truest sense. They have not been engaged 
in barbarous oppressions or cruel conquests, 
any more than in bubble-schemes or disre- 
putable projects; though it is true, on the 
other hand, that they are a nation of Ichabods, 
whose glory is departed. With the solitary ex- 
ception of the rich and beautiful island of Java, 





nothing now remains to them of their once vast 
Oriental dominions ; all have successively passed 
into English possession. The Great Cape colony 
has also fallen into our hands, and one-third 
only of the rich settlement of Guiana now re- 
mains an appendage of the crown of Holland. 

The proportion of military to civilians in 
Holland is the greatest of any country in 
Europe, being at the rate of one soldier for 
every fifty-nine inhabitants; that of Great 
Britain and Ireland is the smallest except- 
ing Portugal, being in the proportion of only 
one soldier to every hundred and ninety-five 
civilians. The Dutch national debt presses 
sorely on the resources of the nation, its 
capital amounting to twenty-two pounds six 
shillings and tenpence, and the interest 
thereon at the rate of fourteen shillings and 
tenpence per head throughout the state. Next 
to its half-sister kingdom of Belgium, the popu- 
lation of Holland is greatest—three hundred 
and nine individuals to the square mile. 
Although much praiseworthy economy prevails 
at the Dutch court, the government in itself 
is the most expensive in Europe, the ave- 
rage contribution of each inhabitant for state 
purposes being two pounds eight shillings and 
sevenpence, whilst with us it is two pounds six 
shillings and one penny per annum. 

The public works are of vast extent, and 
absorb an enormous amount of revenue. In no 
country but Holland could such a work as the 
draining of the Lake of Haarlem be undertaken. 
The language is certainly not euphonious. One 
would say it has not much to be proud of, either 
in respect of sound or looks. The words are 
something between German spoken by an Eng- 
lishman, and English spoken by a German. 
For instance: “ Is the company (theatrical) 
p “Ts de troop goed?” Again, “ Bring 
me the bill.” “ Bring mig de rekening.” “ How 
deep is the river here?” “ Hoe diep is hier de 
rivier?” “ How late is it?” “ Hoe laat is 
het?” It is needless to say that the English- 
man must be but a dull Englishman who cannot 
soon master enough of the language for all ordi- 
nary purposes. But it should be added that it 
is by no means indispensable either for travelling 
or for society, the Dutch—a highly-educated 
people—speaking English, French, and German 
almost universally ; the first from a liking for us 
as a nation; the second from the Dutch having 
been so long under the dominion of France ; the 
last from their vicinity to the most fruitful pro- 
vinces of Germany, a large portion of whose 
products finds its way to the ports of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam, whence it is embarked for Eng- 
land, America, and India. 

There is no more curious place than Am- 
sterdam. That such a city ever came to 
thought of at all, I should place first among the 
wonders of the world ; and that it exists still, I 
should place second. Everything about it is 
different from other towns in even Holland, like 
as all the rest are to each other. Above all 
things, it looks odd by moonlight, when the 
stranger is confusedly sensible of there being 80 
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much more water than land all about him, that 
he feels as if he were treading the spars of a 
raft rather than the streets of a town. 

Amsterdam is of a semicircular form. The 
roofs of the houses are in general high and 
pointed, and a balcony usually projects from 
every window overlooking that favourite pro- 
spect, the canal. It contains two hundred 
and twelve thousand inhabitants, and is built 
upon piles of wood driven into the bottom of 
the sea ; the whole being regulated by sluices, so 
as to keep as dry as possible the treacherous soil 
upon which the town seems to rest. lts extreme 
cleanliness is astonishing, considering the quan- 
tity of trade carried on upon its quays, especially 
in the dirty articles of ex, hides, fat, and tar, 
which defile other towns very much, but Amster- 
dam not at all. Indeed, the busiest Amster- 
damers might be shipping eau-de-Cologne all day 
long, for anything the stranger’s nose can detect 
to the contrary. In the side-streets, or rather 
canals, certainly some noisome odours do arise ; 
not, however, from dirt, but from stagnant water. 
But there is less sickness in Holland than in 
most other European countries. Coughs, colds, 
rheumatism, and pectoral disorders, are far less 
common than with us. Nobody seems to be ill 
in Holland, and no one appears to be ostenta- 
tiously rich, and no one appears to be poor. 

The prisons of Amsterdam have long had a 
high reputation, and we have adopted, at Pen- 
tonville and elsewhere, most of the simple and 
ingenious contrivances for sequestering each 
prisoner, and yet enabling him to communicate, 
in case of need, with the officers on duty. 
Every prisoner is set to some trade or employ- 
ment according to tastes and capabilities, and 
the result of the labour is sold, the profits being 
reserved until the prisoner is discharged, when 
they become his property. The two Orphan 
Houses, Protestant and Roman Catholic, are 
well deserving of attention, and the Refuge for 
superannuated individuals of both sexes is ad- 
mirably managed. ‘The Spin House is devoted 
exclusively to female prisoners convicted of 
trivial offences, and is managed by a board of 
directors. The Society of Public Welfare, whose 
labours extend all over Holland, have also a large 
establishment at Arfisterdam. 

The worst thing in Holland generally, and at 
Amsterdam in particular, is the water. Water- 
curing doctors would fare ill in this country ; for 
the only drinkable water is brought from Utrecht 
in stone jars, and is made as much of as if it 
were champagne—to which it was my misfor- 
tune to find that it bears not the slightest re- 
semblance. 

The hotels are dearer than in expensive Eng- 
land. Hackney carriages, too, are dearer than 
anywhere else, excepting Vienna. On the whole, 
Holland may be considered one of the most ex- 
pensive conntries of Europe to live in ; the cost 
of living being not much less than double the 
cost in Belgium or North Germany, and one- 
fourth more than in Italy or South Ger- 
many. Both the country and the people are 
extremely agreeable. The court is not bril- 





liant, but is respectably kept up; usually in 
winter at the Hague; occasionally, for a short 
time, at Amsterdam; in summer, at the 
Loo. The royal fétes are well attended, and 
strangers are hospitably invited to them. Hunt- 
ing, shooting, skating, and hawking, are the 
chief amusements; the last is maintained in its 
pristine glory at the Loo, where matches in fal- 
conry annually take place, and where a consider- 
able sum is expended on the breed of hawks, 
who are attended in their eyries by a large staff 
of falconers in the service of the king. Races 
also occasionally take place at the Loo, where 
horses belonging to English noblemen usually 
run, together with those belonging to members 
of the royal family of Holland. The magnificent 
chateau lies near the Yssel river, about twenty- 
five miles north of Arnheim, alittle to the left of 
the great north-eastern route through Deventer 
to Bremen. Hereabouts (in Guelderiand) the 
canals are by no means so numerous as in the 
western provinces and the borders of the Bra- 
bant. In those parts, a young couple will 
marry “ upon” a boat (as the phrase is), as they 
would in England “upon” a farm. In this 
floating home the early years of their married 
life are passed. They live by sailing from town 
to town, along the canals, with vegetables, 
fruits, toys, trinkets, and what not. When a 
long calm comes, or adverse winds arise, the 
husband hooks himself on by a rope and girth 
to the boat, and walks along the canal-bank 
towing it, his wife steering. When the wind 
veers to the favourable quarter, he resumes the 
rudder, his wife resumes her knitting or cook- 
ing, and away they sail again. In course of 
time the boat is found too small for the 
animated Dutch dolls who begin to make 
their appearance. So, as a little capital has 
been made, the boat is sold (probably at a profit 
also) to another newly-married couple, and the 
first couple and the Dutch dolls embark in a 
boat .a little larger, and so on for years toge- 
ther. In this quaint and frugal manner some 
of the great shipowners of Holland began life. 

ee goes by contraries here, as com- 
pared with the rest of the world. This is oddly 
true even of great historical events. The army 
of Valdez, before Leyden, an inland city, was 
forced to retreat: not in consequence of any 
attack on the troops, but because the sea came 
in and submerged them. Some two centuries 
later (1794-5), the Dutch fleet at anchor in the 
Zuyder Zee was captured: not by the French 
navy, but by a squadron of cavalry and artil- 
lery, who galloped across the ice to the frozen- 
up ships and boarded them. When history 
supplies us with two such singular facts as an 
inland army defeated by the sea, and a fleet at 
anchor captured by horsemen, we may be pre- 
pared to find Holland preserving a kindred sin- 
gularity in every-day life. 

Few countries will better repay a visit. The 
arts, manufactures, habits, manners, and cha- 
racters of the people, deserve and will repay 
minute attention ; nor do I believe, on looking 
back to my Dutch holidays, that there exists 
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any country or people whom we English could, 
in many respects, imitate with such great advan- 
tage to ourselves. 





CAMPAIGNING IN THE TYROL. 


“Tr you wish to see something,” wrote a 
friend to me from Garibaldi’s head-quarters, 
“come up directly. Business. No food—no 
lodging—no horse—no ass—no anything.” 

Interpreting this last sentence as .a salutary 
warning rather than discouragement, I at once 
discarded that first step from luxury to starva- 
tion, which terminates at Brescia, and there en- 
countered a friend who had received a similar 
announcement, and was already fortifying him- 
self for the unpromising “ front.” 

“ They can’t give us rations if they would,” 
he casually remarked. ‘Their commissariat is 
at Lonato, and they are at Storo. Fifty miles 
apart, you see.” 

I did see that there might be a certain incon- 
venience in going that distance every day to 
fetch one’s diner, and therefore acquiesced in 
the purchase of a cheese, which, previously cool, 
seemed to break into a profuse perspiration at 
the idea of going to the front—a mighty 
sausage whose prevailing element was appa- 
rently pomatum—a bottle of imposition deno- 
minated “rum,” and in every way deserving the 
name—and a revolver. These refreshments being 
stowed away in a haversack, our next step was 
to enter into covenant with the proprietor of a 
vehicle, obsolete save in Brescia, to be and re- 
main with us at the cost of fifteen franes or liri 
per day, until it should either break down from 
natural infirmity, or be forcibly seized for pur- 
poses of war. In this, we set forth. 

Our driver was a patient and resigned indi- 
vidual, who had outlived all curiosity as to his 
own future fortunes. When all was ready, he 
gave his steed the usual “Ah!” and, jogging 
out at the nearest gate, demanded whither the 
signors would be driven? Had we mentioned 
Jerusalem, lam persuaded he would have taken 
an easterly direction, and never stopped until 
brought up by the natural obstacles of the way. 

As it was, we named Rocca d’Anfo, and— 
with a halt on the road, to deliver some hospital- 
stores confided to my care by Gavazzi—reached 
our goal about eight in the evening. 

The little town was in a condition of blockade ; 
hay-carts, commissariat-waggons, artillery-trains, 
aubulances, were jammed together in a mass 
so hopeless, that we abandoned our chariot, and 
made our way into the town on foot. Here, we 
discovered that the petulance of a mule who 
had been doubled short up, and as it were 
broken in two, by the sudden stopping of the 
cart next before him, had caused the whole 
imbroglio. Instead of untying this new species 
of “ mule-twist,” the bystanders were quarrel- 
ling over it. And it required all the authority of 
a stalwart figure in red shirt and grey capote, 
who charged, whip in hand, into the heart of 
the tumult, to restore order and locomotion. 





The new comer, in whom we recognised our 
friend Major W. of the staff, was charged, for 
that night, with the command of the town, for 
the purpose of facilitating the passage of mili- 
tary stores. He used his authority to procure 
us what we had regarded as past hoping for—a 
lodging for the night. He confirmed the report 
that the mysterious “something” would cer- 
tainly come off on the morrow, and advised us 
to start at dawn. 

Along the quiet margin of Lake Ydro, re- 
flecting the green shadows of wooded heights, 
broken into every imaginable form, past pic- 
turesque ruins and ripening vines, that re- 
called the Rhine, we crossed the bright rush- 
ing mountain stream that feeds the lake, and 
reached Garibaldi’s head-quarters by seven in 
the morning. 

Storo, tourists may remember, is a small 
—— with scant claims to the beautiful, 
at the entrance of a gorge in the Italian 
Tyrol, and nestling closely under rocky heights, 
that rise, almost perpendicularly, about four- 
teen hundred feet above the valley. Leaving 
the village, on the one side, the road leads 
up through the gorge to Tiarno, the vale of 
Ledro, and Riva. On the other, it takes a 
westerly sweep, conducting through Condino 
to the Trentine capital, at which it was 
supposed to be Garibaldi’s object to form a 
junction with the royal forces, approaching from 
Venetia. 

The enemy, however, were in considerable 
force upon the mountains ; and on the day of our 
arrival—the sixteenth of July—the general, who 
had under his orders about twenty-five thousand 
men, was still detained at Storo, the enemy 
holding a fort on each of the diverging roads 
—Ampola, in the gorge, three miles distant, 
mounting five guns, with a hundred and thirty 
men—and Ladaro, on the other side, mounting 
fourteen guns, with a strong garrison, and a 
supporting force in the mountains. The latter, 
for the present, was left alone; but Ampola, 
the capture of which would turn the larger 
fort, was “wanted.” Its time was come, for 
Garibaldi and his red-frocks must pass through 
that defile, and two of its guns sweep the narrow 
road for half a mile. 

On the previous day, guns had been, by 
manual labour, placed on the surrounding 
crests, and the garrison invited to surrender. 
They offered to retire. 

“That will not suit me,” said Garibaldi. “I 
must have you.” So the fire opened. 

This was the second day of the bombardment, 
and the “rimbombo” (excellent word) of the 

uns was echoing among the mountains. But 
Shes we could enjoy the spectacle, a circum- 
stance occurred. We were engaged in a leisurely 
inspection of the town, when a singular whiz, 
oat a little cloud of white dust struck from a 
wall, close to my friend’s head, attracted his 
attention. 

“Now, wouldn’t you have said that was a 
bullet ?” he asked, smiling. 

The phenomenon was repeated, while faint 
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and distant detonations completed the resem- 
blance detected by my friend. ' 

If anything were needed to perfect the illu- 
sion, it was supplied by a sudden slamming of 
windows and doors; a darting about of men, 
women, and children; and the abrupt disap- 
pearance, down an archway, of an elderly lady, 
who had been quietly knitting at a lemonade- 
stall across the way. 

“Giuseppe, O! What is this?” shouted he 
to our driver, who sauntered into sight, pre- 
serving his usual impassive demeanour. 

Giuseppe made an effort, and pointed to the 
adjacent heights, dotted with little puffs of 
smoke : 

* Austrians.” 

My friend dived into an 5 doorway, and 
was, I trust, received with hospitality by the 
family. The enemy had suddenly shown them- 
selves on the edge of the overhanging rocks, 
and, extending in a line nearly two miles 
long, opened a_ sharp rifle-fire upon the 
village. Six balls had struck Garibaldi’s 
house, when the general, who had been 
out on one of his early excursions, was seen 
approaching in his carriage, and at once at- 
tracted the fire. He was propped up with 
pillows, still suffering from the wound—erro- 
neously termed slight—received at Monte 
Suello. Bidding his staff and escort ride fifty 
paces apart, the general drove safely into 
shelter; not, however (as Colonel Chambers, 
who rode beside him, informed me), without 
three balls reaching his carriage. 

The neglect of an officer who had been 
directed by Garibaldi to occupy the heights, led 
to this incident, which, fortunately, had no ill 
result. Two companies of the red-shirted 
beginning to ascend the winding paths, the 
enemy withdrew. 

During the day, our party of amateurs was 
increased by the arrival of a gentleman who had 
undertaken to inform the readers of a West-end 
paper what Garibaldi was doing ; and of another, 
whose somewhat difficult name—Popplieffewow- 
ski—we (he being a very good fellow) at once 
agreed to soften into the “ Popular One.” 

We dined on two fowls, alive and careless 
but an hour before, and, in a commodious hay- 
loft, not innocent of flea and rat, resigned our- 
selves to the coy repose that might be expected 
in such a lodging. 

I was falling asleep for the fifteenth time, 
when a tall figure stood at my side, a sabre 
clanked, and a voice muttered : 

“ Be up at ¢hree. Something——” 

“All right. But where ?” 

“Till call for you.” And the phantom 
vanished, bequeathing us the flavour of a very 
strong cigar. 

We were up at three, but the ghost did not 
call for us. We waited till five. No spectre. 
At length we heard that Major W. had taken his 
sword and revolver, and had gone out hastily at 
one in the morning. Furthermore, that there 
was something desperate going forward—some- 
where. 





“ Rather selfish, I think,” muttered the Popu- 
lar One. “Something and somewhere! At all 
events, the fort cannot walk away. Let’s go to 
Ampola.” 

Agreed. A weary march—or rather climb, 
for we had frequently to ascend by a flight of 
steps cut in the rock—placed us, in about an 
hour and a half, upon a green plateau, with 
shrubs here and there of sufficient growth to 
shield us from the burning sun. Here, we found 
four nine-pound brass guns, assisted by three 
others, planted on neighbouring crests, playing 
upon the contumacious little fort below. 

The latter, having much the aspect of a little 
roadside inn, with the stabling detached, was 
situated at the bottom of the ravine, in an ab- 
rupt angle of the road: forming an excellent 
target for the round shot and grenades that, 
every half minute, whistled down the narrow 
gorge, and struck with unerring exactitude 
either the fort proper or the fortified barrack in 
the rear. But no effect was perceptible. As 
the cloud of smoke and brown dust blew away, 
the banner of Austria constantly reappeared, 
defiant as ever. Thrice, indeed, it had been 
shot away ; but it had been as often replaced by 
the sturdy garrison. 

The amusement of watching it soon became 
monotonous. The fort replied only at long in- 
tervals, and an argument in which there is but 
one eo is apt to wax wearisome. Below 
the hill, however, a different scene was enact- 
ing. Hoping to reason with the fort with 
greater effect, a ger artillery officer had 
caused a to be quietly projected round a 
jutting angle of the road, within a few hundred 
paces of the wall, and was about to deliver fire, 
when a shot from the fortress struck the car- 
riage, dismounted the gun, killed the officer and 
a corporal, and wounded no less than sixteen 
men. Lond shouts of “Savoia! Savoia!” 
“ Avanti!” and bugles sounding the advance, 
covered the mishap; and we, who were unable, 
from our position, to see precisely what had 
occurred,. imagined that a sudden dash was to 
be made upon the fort. Next moment, how- 
ever, the recal was sounded, and all went on as 
before. 

During the firing yesterday, two deserters 
made their way into the town. They were 
Venetians, and gave some useful information. 

The few prisoners hitherto taken by the volun- 
teers have been treated with much kindness. 

“Remember,” said Garibaldi, at the com- 
mencement of the war, “every Austrian pri- 
soner is my son.”* 





* In striking contrast, the Conductor of this 
Journal has received, on very high Italian autho- 
rity, written assurances that when, at Lissa, Italians, 
officers and men, were struggling in the water, the 
Austrians fired on them—oflicers with revolvers, 
and men with rifles; That this took place after the 
Re d'Italia was sunk, and the Palestro blown up; 
That nine officers from the Re d'Italia, who were on 
a kind of raft, were thus shot; And that these 
chivalrous achievements were accompanied with 
coarse and insulting cries. 
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In forming his modest household here, at 
Storo, the general purposely selected the Aus- 
trians of the place, and they serve him heart 
and soul. 

The noble chief is not a very good house- 
keeper, and might sometimes be left with- 
out a dinner but for the watchful care of his 
attached English friends, Colonel and Mrs. 
Chambers; the latter of whom, in despair at 
the poverty of the general’s larder, insisted on 
becoming his caterer, and sends him his dinner 
every day. Fish, fruit, and ice-cream, are his 
luxuries; but his tastes, as is well known, are 
simple in the extreme. While he was on board 
the Ripon, on his way to England, a mighty bill 
of fare was every morning laid before him. 
He examined it with great gravity and approval, 
but it was observed that he invariably made 
his repast of the dish—whether peas, potatoes, 
meat, or fish—that happened to be before him. 

While staying at Stafford House, Garibaldi, 
who always rose at five, was summoned to 
breakfast about ten. He said he had already 
partaken of that meal. Respectful inquiry was 
made whether he had had all that he needed? 
“O yes,” he replied; “I had some beer, and 
there was some bread left last night; I ate him.” 

Garibaldi’s tastes in literature are as simple 
as in eating. He has a decidedly poetic and 
imaginative turn, and has written striking fervid 

try. He loves the page of Scott, but also, with 
a childlike interest that might make fools laugh, 
but would charm the wise, will dwell upon the 
adventures of Jack and the Bean-stalk, or suffer 
himself to be caught in the meshes of one of 
those thrilling domestic histories which, for a 
penny, inform us what unimaginable horrors 
are passing under our noses, without in the 
least disturbing the polished surface of society. 

Ail sorts of provisions, even bread, were fright- 
fully scarce at head-quarters. I would not be 
understood as affirming that the two-sous loaf 
is worth a napoleon ; but I do know that some 
rich but famishing Dives offered the latter sum 
for one, and that arus refused. 

A day or two since, Menotti Garibaldi, whose 
fine regiment—the Ninth—is encamped forward, 
invited his English friends out to a pic-nie, 
warning them (a lady being of the party) that 
it was likely to be a perfectly “quiet day.” 
There being little else than biscuit and wine in 
Menotti’s camp, the visitors were requested to 
bring their own provisions. A luncheon— 
splendid for Storo—was accordingly provided, 
and the merry party were just sitting down, 
when a gentle pattering sound was heard, 
and the rimbombo announced, as Menotti re- 
marked, that the enemy had heard of the pic- 
nie and demanded their share. There was a 
general bustle; the lunch departed, none knew 
whither; and the “ quiet day” filled more than 
one room in the hospital. 

_ Up to this period, the wounded do not exceed 
six hundred. It is well there are no more, for, 
though fighting commenced a month ago, the 
hospital arrangements are shamefully defective. 
The medical staff is weak and quite insuflicient, 





even for the comparatively small number at 
“ness requiring aid. We shall see what 
vappened at an emergency. The political jea- 
lousies of a set immediately surrounding Gari- 
baldi have destroyed unanimity, marred the 
method and system of every department, and 
exposed the sick and wounded to neglect and 
privation disgraceful to humanity. The ablest 
medical practitioner in Italy offered his gra- 
tuitous services. He was rejected. ‘The 
“ squadri”’—parties of four hospital-attendants 
and a doctor, who volunteer hospital service— 
offered themselves. The attendants were ac- 
cepted, but the doctor was rejected. Stores, 
sent by a generous ladies’ committee at Milan 
for the use of the wretched hospitals in front, 
which needed every essential, were detained 
and appropriated by the head of the medical 
staff, simply because they were addressed 
to the care of an English lady who does 
not belong to the “clique” above mentioned 
—only to the guild of Christian charity. 
Poor Garibaldi has had worse enemies to con- 
tend with, this war, than the Austrians. Bu- 
reaucracy — government influence unworthily 
exercised—false friends, on whom his generous 
nature relies, but who systematically conceal 
from him the imperfect condition of matters 
essential to the welfare of his army and his 
own honoured name. 

“TI dream of my wounded,” he said yester- 
day. “ Go, C., tell them I ever dream of them.” 

f, instead of dreaming of them, the brave 
old chief had shot one of their neglecters, a 
better state of things might have been the 
result. 

One hospital—that of Rocca d’Anfo—free 
from the bad influences before referred to, and 
under the charge of an able independent man, 
Dr. Brandini, was an absolute model of com- 
fort, neatness, and everything that can tend to 
lessen the gloom of these abodes of suffering. 
Visiting it, one day, with Mrs. Chambers, the 
doctor presented us with a mighty pike, 
taken in the adjacent lake, Ydro. My compa- 
nion was almost speechless with joy. The gene- 
ral loves fish, and none is to be obtained. We 
went racing back to ‘Storo, at the imminent 
hazard of our necks: Mrs. C.’s driver—a sort of 
bashi-bazouk, covered with remarkable weapons 
—urging the horse with wild shrieks to its 
utmost speed. Providentially we arrived with- 
out broken bones, and half the pike appeared at 
the general’s four o’clock dinner ; the remainder 
being made into broth for his three o’clock 
breakfast next morning. 

Little Ampola—naughty little Ampola—has 
been slapped enough, and at ten o’clock to-day 
(the nineteenth) hung out a white tablecloth, as 
much as to say that the storm might cease, and 
she was going to breakfast; a meal she could 
scarcely have enjoyed of late. The staff, with 
a very large following for a fort so small, took 
possession about two, and the civil authorities 
—that is to say, the writer, the Popular One, 
the West-end journal, and another distinguished 
Englishman, whose beard of warmest tint had 
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eo him the title of Il Rosso—entered 
sO. 

The execution done by our two thousand 
shells was not considerable. We had killed 
one man, and wounded four. They had 
been ordered to hold out six days, and the 
fourth day had’ arrived, when the garrison, who 
dwelt day and night in the cellarage—perhaps 
driven to madness by the perpetual contempla- 
tion of the wine—mutinied, and drank up the 
whole. After this there remained no alterna- 
tive, so the commandant surrendered. A salute 
was fired, and we were proceeding to other de- 
monstrations of joy, when a message from the 
general suggested that they should be deferred 
to a worthier occasion, and ordered that the Gari- 
baldi Hymn should not be played, nor any other 
offence offered to the feelings of the prisoners, 
who were complimented on their gallant de- 
fence. 

We were very jolly this evening. We had 
established a sort of mess, presided over by our 
friend Major W., on whom we chiefly relied 
for warning of the “ something” that was con- 
stantly going to happen, but didn’t. Upon the 
West-end journal—who was, we noticed with 
regret, the slave of sensual appetites, liked 
pepper with his omelette, and was particular 
about having his bacon dressed—devolved the 
duty of obtaining provision; “Il Rosso,” who 
had a head for finance, kept the accounts— 
which would never come right; and the Popu- 
lar One rose to the climax of popularity by 
suddenly, without a word of preparation, pro- 
ducing a huge packet of Russian tea. 

Things really id look promising now. Some- 
thing was coming. The capture of Ampola had 
opened the road to Riva; but would Garibaldi 
be satisfied with thus turning the fort of Ladaro, 
on the other road, and leave it untaken in his 
rear ? 

From head-quarters it was reported that the 
general was in higher spirits than he had been 
for days; that he had issued numerous orders, and 
would transfer his head-quarters to-morrow, at 
his favourite hour of three, to Tiarno di Sopra, 
which, with its sister village, Tiarno di Sotto, 
were situated five or six miles on the road 
to Riva. It was known that, at this latter 
place, the Austrians were posted very strongly ; 
also, that they had considerable forces out upon 
the mountains, where, familiar with every yard 
of ground, they were no doubt preparing to 
render our march to Riva an hing but a 
peaceful promenade. 

Among the Garibaldian officers who visited 
us in the course of the evening, was the gallant 
Chiassi, colonel of the Fifth Regiment: a fine 
body, more than four thousand strong, and eager 
for fight. Chiassi was an intimate friend of my 
brother’s, whom he had visited in England; 
he remained chatting with us untii duty sum- 
moned him away to head the march from which 
he was never to return. 

We now ascertained that a flying column, 
under his command, was to move at once on 
Riva. It was composed of six companies of his 





own regiment, with two battalions of the Se- 
venth, and was to be followed by detachments 
of the Second and the Ninth (Menotti’s). The 
column marched in high spirits, threading the 
beautiful vale of Ledro, when, while entering a 
village, without precautions, at about four in the 
morning, their band playing, they were suddenly 
attacked by a force from Riva, estimated at eigit 
thousand, with guns and rockets. The Austrians, 
occupying the houses, opened a withering fire, 
and threw the column into irremediable dis- 
order. Nevertheless, they retreated fighting, 
though with the loss of some of their chief 
officers and many men. Castillini was slain. 
The majors Pessina and Martinelli were severely 
wounded : the latter, in a deplorable state, re- 
maining in the enemy’s hands. Poor Chiassi 
did all that heroic courage could, to show a 
front to the overwhelming foe. With a sort of 
presentiment, he had, when the action began, 
taken the decoration from his breast, and en- 
trusted it to his aide-de-camp, saying : 

“This is likely to be a serious business.” 

While rallying the men, a ball struck him in 
the side. He was raised up by his aide, 
assisted by a soldier and a peasant ; but, before 
they had moved many paces, a bullet mor- 
tally wounded the soldier, and another so much 
disabled the aide that he was compelled to 
quit his hold. Chiassi, who was dying, fell 
into the hands of the enemy, who robbed him of 
his watch and purse. An hour and a half later 
his body was recovered, in a bayonet charge, 
and brought to Garibaldi, who could not restrain 
his emotion. 

“ He died as he lived—a hero,” said the gene- 
ral. “It is a beautiful and a glorious end!” 

The gallant conduct of the Ninth, under Me- 
notti, to whom great praise is due, enabled 
the broken troops to regain some order. Ric- 
ciotti, in the uniform of a simple private of the 
Guides, evinced great bravery in this, his first 
battle ; and both the martial brothers had their 
horses killed under them. The Fifth Regiment 
lost five hundred prisoners; but three hundred 
of these escaped under a heavy fire, and such 
as were unscathed rejoined the remnant of their 


corps. 

By the time that Garibaldi—informed of what 
was passing—arrived at the scene of- action, the 
enemy had occupied Bezzecca, and were threaten- 
ing Tiarno di Sotto. The firing was warm. One 
of the general’s escort of Guides had his thigh 
broken by a fragment of shell; another had his 
horse killed. The presence of the chief restored 
some confidence, but there was still much dis- 
order, and, at the moment when I and my friend 
of the West-end journal reached Tiarno, there 
were symptoms of impending disaster. We 
were told that the enemy were entering the 
village. Numbers were hurrying to the rear ; 
many wounded were coming in; and the fact that 
each of these last was attended by five, six, or 
seven, sound men, seemed to indicate that affairs 
in front were not going as smoothly as could be 
wished. Officers and Guides galloped to and 
fro, shouting, encouraging, exhorting : 
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“Forward! forward! We want every man 

Aware that these panic rumours are not 
always well founded, we made our way through 
the retiring groups, and, getting clear of the 
village, had the battle before us. Bezzecca, 
about a mile distant, was in possession of the 
enemy, who was apparently extending his 
front, so as to occupy the wooded heights that 
skirt the valley, while two guns on his right 
commanded the road. The rifle and musketry 
fire was well sustained, and in every direction 
our troops were retiring. Among the red-frocks, 
there was a greater alacrity in this movement 
than it was aes to see; and when our one 
un, on the left, hastily limbered up and trotted 
rom its position, while the general’s carriage 
was seen coming swiftly back from the neigh- 
bourhood of Bezzecca, the panic was not with- 
out excuse, 

Garibaldi drew up at the entrance of the 
village, close to where we stood. He was accom- 
panied by two officers. He was slightly flushed, 
and the lion face lacked something of its usual se- 
renity as he glanced at the skulkers pouring by. 

“Sound! sound!” he said to the me ted 
* Send this canaglia to their duty.” (The stern 
contempt with which he rolled out the “ ca- 
naglia” is indescribable.) 

For the first time, the presence of the chief 
seemed to have lost its spell. It was clearly 

ossible to be a coward under his very eye. 
he officers, to a man, did their duty. The 
Guides (whom we had regarded as a rather 
fresh and pampered body, with a propensity for 
charging everybody but the “| galloped about 
in the fire, and were indefatigable in their efforts 
to rally the men. 

“Avanti! Avanti! Coraggio!” they shouted. 
“ Garibaldi is on the road !” 

“ Avanti!” was echoed by a despairing cap- 
tain near me, whose little group of red-shirts 
was rapidly diminishing. “ Avanti, ragazzi ! 
Avanti! 24 


19? 
. 


Per Dio—sacr-r-ramento ! 

And on all sides the bugles never ceased 
sounding the advance. 

At this time a regular panic took place in 
the village; a rush was made for the rearward 
village, Tiarno di Sopra, in which our carriage 
and effects were involved ; and I missed my com- 
panion, the West-end journal, until he emerged 
m safety, at the close of the action, from the 
rear of a six-gun battery, which, hurried up to 
the front, began at this moment to do us good 
service. 

By Garibaldi’s orders, two companies of the 
volunteer Bersaglieri—a picked corps—began to 
ascend the heights on our left, and soon their 
long grey line was seen: creeping steadily along 
the sinuous track towards the crests that over- 
look Bezzecea. To support them, some red- 
shirts were hastily assembled, and, as soon as 
they could be convinced that the grey Ber. 
saglieri were indeed “i nostri,” our own men, 
prepared to follow. 

A leader was wanted, and the general called 
for a volunteer. A young officer ran up to his 
carriage. 





“ Bravo, bravo, Plantulli!” said Garibaldi, 
as they hastened away. The general gave the 
eardand pencil, with which he had been writing 
orders, to his servant on the box, and lay back 
in the carriage, as if to wait events. He wore 
to-day, in place of his round black hat, a 
bright scarlet smoking-cap, embroidered with 
gold, and it became him well. 

Meanwhile, the six-gun battery, under Major 
Dogliotti, had taken up a position on a grassy 
slope to the right of the village, and, firing 
diagonally across the valley, opened a terrible 
fire upon Bezzecca, setting it on fire, and com- 
pletely arresting the advance of the enemy on 
that side. The scene at this time was extremely 
beautiful among the smooth lawn-like slopes 
and cultivated fields of the vale of Ledro; the 
smoke of the burning village, the roar of 
shells, the rushing, shouting, bugling, and 
the throngs of wounded making painful progress 
to the rear, presenting a strange contrast to 
the pastoral quiet and beauty that reigned be- 
yond the narrowing limits of the strife. A 
bright mountain stream sparkled through the 
valley, and, although the approach to it was by 
a slip of white road still crossed by the enemy’s 
rifle-fire, over which no one seemed disposed to 
pass—“ except on business”—it was impossible 
to resist the temptation to drink. Several 
poor wounded fellows were slaking their thirst 
there, to one of whom (shot through the thigh, 
and bleeding freely) my brandy-flask imparted a 
little strength. 

By this time, affairs had assumed a different 
aspect. The steady advance of the Bersaglieri, 
and the splendid practice of Dogliotti’s batter 
(regulars), cleared the left of the valley, an 
allowed some reinforcements to be passed across 
to the right. A rush was then made with the 
bayonet on the village. It was carried, and the 
battle ended. 

The nature of the ground concealed some of 
the distressing sights that usually attend such 
acontest, The Austrians carried off all their 
dead and wounded, but left thirty prisoners 
in our hands. Forty or fifty Italian dead lay 
on or near the road, and many more were hidden 
by the thick brushwood, in which, while skir- 
mishing, they had sought cover. I passed a 
fine artilleryman lying feet upward on a grassy 
slope—his head completely gone. Three young 
volunteers lay dead at the angle of a wall— 
where they had, perhaps, sought refuge from 
the shell, which had nevertheless found them. 
The wounded lay thick about the village. Our 
loss, as near as could be guessed, was about a 
hundred and twenty slain, four hundred and 
seventy wounded, and two hundred prisoners. 
The brave artillery suffered some loss. Out of 
the detachment of sixty which have hitherto 
accompanied Garibaldi, five have been killed, 
and twenty-five wounded. 

The loss in officers was disproportionately 
great; not only had they been compelied to ex- 
pose themselves to unusual danger, but the too 
marked distinction of dress had pointed them 


out to the sharp eyes of the trained Bohemian 
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troops and Tyrolese jagers, to whom our raw 
and boyish levies had been opposed. 

Captain Bezzi, twice condemned to death by 
Austrian tribunals, received a ball in the ankle, 
shattering the bone, in one of the desperate 
conflicts of the morning, when retreat became 
inevitable. Canzio, the general’s son-in-law, 
went up to him. 

“You are a brave man, Bezzi,” he said, “and 
your character is sufficiently known. Take 
you charge of the retreat. I remain.” 

Bezzi refused; but ultimately finding his 
men falling fast, with no hope of retrieving the 
day, yielded to necessity. 

Our friend Major W. hearing of his wound, 
and unwilling that he should remain so near his 
implacable foes (though repulsed), ordered his 
carriage and brought him safely to Tiarno. 

To describe the scenes at the hospitals im- 
provised at the church and other buildings of 
the two Tiarnos, would demand a stronger 
pen than mine. The injuries inflicted by the 


shells and the terrible jager bullets were more | P 


than usually severe, yet only one or two of the 
boasted medical staff were to be found. Their 
chief was far away. There were no ambu- 
lances, no bandages, no lint, ne food, and very 
many of the wounded received not the slightest 
notice or relief for many weary hours. Two 
kind ladies, who accompanied head-quarters, 
Mrs. Chambers and Madame Cibaleri-(wife of the 
chief of the telegraphic staff), tore up their very 
dresses and linen to bind the wounds, and the 
parish priest of Tiarno di Sotto—though no 
friend to our general—bestirred himself nobly to 

rovide whatever was most needed. In half an 

our, he had the greater part of his flock engaged 
in son sage lint, bandages, and broth, for the 
sufferers that crowded the church. 

The fortitude of the young soldiers was 
astonishing. No matter how severe their hurts 
—except in the agony of probing, or of amputa- 
tion (for, of course, no chloroform had been 
supplied)—not a groan or exclamation was to 
be heard. For many hours, the tramp of bearers, 
and the low murmurs of the hospital attendants, 
were the only sounds audible. 





THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF“ NEVER FORGOTTEN.” 
—@——_- 
Boox IV. 
CHAPTER XXX. THE BEGINNING OF A WEARY 
NIGHT. 

Arter the conference with Martha about the 
fatal letter from the bank, Mr. Tillotson thought 
a good deal, and suddenly the faithful trusting 
image of Captain Diamond came limping to his 
friend’s bedroom. He was greatly shocked at 
the alteration in Tillotson’s face; the worn 
wasted look, and, at the same time, the quick 
feverish fire that was in it. But wishing to give 
comfort, as usual, he protested that he never 
saw a man “ who had plucked up so well.” 

Mr. Tillotson shook his head sadly. “You 








have heard, of course,” he said, “ of the bank. 
It has half ruined me—not that I mind that. 
There are other things that are wearing me 
down. You are my friend, the only one I have 
left now, and you will promise to stand by 
me now. May I rely on you?” 

“Indeed, yes,” said the captain, warmly, 
“that you may, my boy—heart, soul, body, and 
bones, and the old leg, too, such as it is! I 
wish I could do more, Tillotson; but I know 
there is a hundred or so at home, and fift 
that Tom McMurdo has, and I dare say, wit 
the pay as’ security ——” ; 

“No, no, my dear captain,” said the other, 
gratefully, “notthat. You are too good. We 
have plenty left. You can help me in another 
way—much more important.” 

Then he began to tell the story of his 
certainties, his suspicions, all in detail—the 
letter, the discovery of his private history. It 
was so circumstantial and so convincing that 
the good captain stood aghast, and had not a 
rotest to make. 

“ Egad, Tillotson,” he said, ruefully, “I 
don’t know what to say.” 

“ But I tell you what we must do,” said the 
other. “I rely on you, on you only. Pro- 
mise me. Think of me, a miserable, dying, 
abandoned man, with a faithless wife—O Hea- 
ven, how I have loved her, and love her now! 
—-plotting and plotting to destroy me. But 
I can’t look on. I owe something to my own 
dignity—I can’é let it go further. I must save 
her still—save her in spite of herself. Then I 
can die in peace.” 

“Save her ?” said the captain, wondering. 

“Yes, save her. Don’t you see to what all 
this points? That Ross—she says he is gone. 
I know better. He is not on shipboard yet. 
The vessel does not sail till to-morrow night. 
We must watch her, and Irely on you. Don’t 
desert me.” 

The captain, full of deep pity, promised with 
all his heart and soul, ro | went away to be 
back in “a short half hour.” And thus set 
in a strange and most eventful day. No 
one was guilty, no one was in fault; but all 
seemed hurried on by some piteous misunder- 
standing, and it did seem as though the old 
Greek “necessity’—that cruel fate—was re- 
vived again, and working out all the mischief of 
this unhappy day. It had set in a dark iron- 
toned day, gloomy and chilling, with an east 
wind flying round corners like steel arrows. 
Many an ancient chest was pierced on that day, 
and went home charged with miserable coughs 
and asthma. 

There is no need to dwell very long on its 
details. The captain returned even more 
promptly than he had promised. In the draw- 
ing-room, a little to his embarrassment, he met 
Mrs. Tillotson. “I am coming to stay with 
our invalid for the day. Tom’s poor company 
enough, Heaven knows! But he likes it, poor 
fellow.” 

Mrs. Tillotson, still sitting in a reverie, with 
her hand to her pale face, answered coldly, 
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“Ah, I know. I understand. He does not 
care to see me. However, in this life there are 
ends for all things, which are sure to come. 
When this illness has passed away, we shall 
see.” 

“ Well, now,” said the captain, gravely, “ to 
say the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
all this is a sore pity. It is, indeed. It’s a 
heart-breaking business, and it’s all—all from 
a little foolishness—nothing short of it. No, 
indeed. Though I must say Tillotson has 
done his bes all through, poor fellow. After 
all, my dear, what’s his sin, except in liking 

ou from the very bottom of his heart, as 
i can take my book-oath to before any magis- 
And, after all, it was very well when a 
But now that Ross is going, 


” 


trate ? 
girl, and all that. 
or as good as going—— 

She rose, and almost awed the captain with 
her stately look. “So you have joined in it !” 
she said. “ I thought you were better and kinder. 
No matter. What can I expect? I am pre- 
pared for everything. But you must not ask 
me to listen to this. Let those who suspect 
justify themselves, and use all the means that 
suspicion uses. I disdain to say a word in ex- 
a nor alter my course in the slightest. I 

ave some dignity, to which I owe this.” 

She left him. The captain was in a mystery 
of wender and puzzle. “ Egad! she spoke like 
a novel,” he said. “ And her dignity,too! My 
goodness! Women, the creatures! I never 
was or could be up to them. But it’s a 
pitiful case altogether. Yet she spoke very 
fair; on my word and credit she did.” Then 
he went up and joined his friend. 

That day dragged on slowly. 
dark, and the east wind still c 


It grew almost 
ame with more 
fierceness round the corners. Stout and strong 
old gentlemen found their faces contorted as 
they felt themselves pierced through and through, 


and that night cowered over the fire. It was a 
miserable day for young and old. 

About four o’clock Mrs. Tillotson’s carriage 
came to the door, according to custom. She 
had been sitting the whole day in a dismal dream 
orreverie. Then, from pride, she determined 
to go through her usual routine of life, make no 
change whatever, and so went up-stairs to dress. 
She came down a sad statue, floated out, and 
drove away. 

Now were the lamps lighted in the street. 
The air had grown more steel-coloured. Yet, 
according to her mechanical routine, which 
she disdained to alter, she went into the Park, 
and drove round and round. What was she 
thinking of in that drive? Of cruel suspicions, 
where she had been only too faithful and 
devoted, and where se, if the whole truth were 
but known, had reason to feel injured? Or 
was she thinking of Ross, the outcast, whose 
ship was lying in the dock, and was to put to 
sea to-morrow, and whom she was never to see 
again? Defiant when she felt innocent, she dis- 
dained concealment, and a letter of hers to him 
—a farewell one, which she had promised to 
write—was lying on the hall table, unconcealed, 





left there to be posted. Above, the invalid and 
his friend sat by the fire, and now scarcely 
spoke inthe darkness. At last the captain went 
away. 

About five o’clock came a ring at the door, 
and Martha Malcolm opened it to that Mr. 
Grainger who used to come there. He said, 
hurriedly, he wished to see Mrs. Tillotson on 
very important business—must see her at once. 
Where was she, then? The grim servant told 
him with a sort of alacrity where he was likely 
to find her, and he hurried away. Then she 
got her own shawl and bonnet, and herself 
posted out in the same direction. 

She got to the Park. She had not to wait 
long. ‘There were but few carriages there, and 
she soon recognised the Tillotson Brougham. 
Mrs. Tillotson sunk back in her reverie with 
dejection in her fine face. Ina moment, Martha 
saw Mr. Grainger at the carriage window. 

“ I beg your pardon for this,” he said, eagerly; 
* but I have just been to the house, and followed 

ouhere. Don’t be alarmed, but a serious thing 
as just happened.” 

“To whom?” she said, in a flutter. 

“ I was going down myself to-night,” he said, 
“to see poor Ross, when this telegram reached 
me. There is no light to read it. But I can 
give you the substance. He says he was set on 
by some American last night about the docks 
and beaten. Poor, poor fellow! I know what 
all that means; it was some quarrel that he can- 
not keep out of. And then he says—these are 
his own words—‘ Give her this message: tell 
her, if I could see her before I die, which I dare 
say I shall before morning, it would make me 
very happy. Implore her to come to me, for I 
_. much totellher. But I know she dare not 

0 it.’ 

“ Now,” said Grainger, “I can speak with 
more knowledge than he has. I believe that, 
conscious of there being nothing but humanit 
in the case, you do dare to do it. Am I right? 

“ Poor, poor Ross!” she answered, in an 
agony of sympathy. “I knew it would come 
to this in the end. What am I todo? Yes, 
I do dare to do it.” 

“ Then, if so,” he said, speaking very hur- 
riedly, and looking at his watch, “there is not a 
second to be lost. There is not twenty-five 
minutes to catch the train. There is no time 
to go home. You can go to-night, and be 
up again early in the morning. Shall I tell 
you what to do? Write, write; here is a 
slip — write to your husband, and tell him 
the true state of the case without conceal- 
ment. When the dying call us, there can be no 
absurd scruples. I shall not go with you, for 
fear of any remark. Or suppose we drive to 
the next stationer’s ; you can write there, and I 
will take it to your husband, and tell him how 
it is. Recollect, it is a dying man calls for 
you—calls you to his bedside.” 

It seemed noble, and a work of charity. A 
strange enthusiasm came and filled her. After a 
second’s deliberation, “ Yes,” she said, “I will 
go.” 
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She got in, and they drove away to the sta- 
tioner’s. Martha Malcolm was standing there, 
and saw it all. Then turned and went home. 
. As the stationer was about shutting up, a lady 
and gentleman entered, called hurriedly for pen 
and paper, and the lady wrote a hasty letter. 

“We may send away the Brougham,” said 
the gentleman, “and take a cab. ‘The servants 
have enough to talk of without these things. 
Recollect, charity and the dying! You will 
have scruples on the journey, but reassure your- 
self with those words. Now I shall take 
charge of this, and promise to deliver it at the 
house in half an hour. You will be there in 
two or three hours at most. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Tillotson. God speed you for this generous ac- 
tion. Wait. This is an awful night. You 
will be destroyed with the cold. ere is a 
shawl-shop. We can get something here— 
rugs and everything.” 

At the South-Western station, the express 
was all but ready. Already the bell had rung. 
There was the dropping musketry of closing 
doors; the engine was dripping dew, and blow- 
mg off white clouds; the station-master was 
looking up and down, when a lady came flut- 
tering through the doorway, quite against the 
regulations, for the door had been shut. But 
that gorgeous gold hair and that piteous and 
most musical soft face were not to be resisted 
by mortal porter, still less the temptation that 
was forced into his hand. In a second, a car- 
riage door was opened, the lady was put in, 
and the Southampton night-express had rumbled 
out, as if it were kicking and pawing the ground, 
into the night and the very heart of the bitter 
east wind. 

Mr. Grainger, faithful to his engagement, 
went straight to Mr. Tillotson’s house. He 
asked to see the master, was refused, and then 
handed to Martha Malcolm the hastily written 
letter. It was not sealed; it was not in an 
envelope. She took it. She herself had only 
come in a minute before. When he was gone, 
she y ge it, thought for a few moments, read it, 
and then, with one of her grim smiles, tore it up. 

For an hour later there was silence in the 
house, and Mrs. Tillotson had not returned. 
Towards seven, Martha Malcolm went up to 
Mr. Tillotson with some light refection, such as 
he made a feint of taking, and told hin—was 
it not her duty ?—that Mrs. Tillotson had not 
come home. A flush came into the pale face, 
and the thin hands pressed the ends of his chair as 
he heard this news. But he was unable to speak. 

“ And the carriage,” Martha went on, “has 
come home without her.” 

Mr. Tillotson half rose. ‘ Come home with- 
out her—her ?” he repeated. 

“Come home without her. Yes. Come 
without her. I knew it would end in this way 
from the day that you married her. I said it, 
and it has come true.” 

* But she will return?” he gasped. 

She shook her head. ‘No; she has left 
you. I knew she would. She thought no one 
was watching her. She sent away the carriage, 
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and took acab. But I followed her, and took 
another. She is gone.” 

* You followed her,” he almost gasped, “ and 
where? Tell me at once. No concealment, 
woman.” 

Martha Malcolm paused a moment, then 
lifted her long fingers, and pointed as if in the 
direction of the town. “Down to South- 
ampton.” 

For a long time he lay there in his chair half 
stunned by this news, then gradually re- 
covered. Martha was gone. Hg passed his 
hand over his forehead; and then, quick as 
lightning, a resolution flashed into his mind. 
“She has abandoned me. But I shall try and 
save her yet.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. A LONG NIGHT. 


Wuew Mr. Tillotson found himself on the 
platform of the railway, it seemed all deserted 
and dismal. ‘The lights were half down; the 
huge arching—which hung in the air, and ap- 
age to gather clouds in its recesses—seemed 
ike the vaulting of a huge cave, and to hold 
awful mysteries in its iron waves. Only a 
large clock, with a os ghastly dial, on which 

layed a concealed lamp, and which looked as 

if held out by a stiff straight arm from the wall, 
told the hour with an unwearied briliaace, 
showing Mr. Tillotson that it was now past 
one. The place was deserted. The lines of 
rails went off, away into darkness. The lines of 
carriages—funereal, and not glistening now— 
went off away into darkness too, and seemed 
like endless strings of mourning-coaches laid 
up in ordinary. All up through this vast 
archway—which seemed now like a huge tube— 
swept the cutting night winds at intervals; 
and, passing through Mr. Tillotson’s frame, 
made him shrink and cower. 

Yet he was not conscious of it. This was 
but a physical instinct. A strong porter came 
hy, and he asked him about the next train for 
the seaport. It was, indeed, the same station 
to which he had come on the day of his gloomy 
departure from St. Alans. And this thought 
came back on him at the moment. He thought 
of his state of mind ¢hen almost with a smile 
—a smile of despair. Foolish, frantic, twisted 
yarn of follies that go to make up what is 
called man! And this porter was actually the 
“intelligent” man who on the same day had 
done the honours of the place to our captain. 

The porter entered into the spirit of what 
was asked of him. The mail, of course—the 
express—even the night-luggage—every train 
was gone; there would not be another until 
six to-morrow. By-and-by there would be a 
“ packet train” in, and that was what ¢hey were 
waiting for. And then they could get home 
to their beds. 

Mr. Tillotson was almost stunned by this 
news. And with the news up came a shower 
of sharp stinging Minnié bullets from the dark 
end of the cave, and swept through him once 
more. ‘The porter drew his jacket about him. 
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“Them sort of showers go through a feller 
like a knife,” he said. “Stand in here, sir, 
out of the blast.” And he opened a waiting- 
room and raised the gas. (A huge gloomy 
apartment, with clouds settling over the other 
end, where there were the sepulchral gefresh- 
ment counters.) 

“What am I to do?” said Mr. Tillotson, 
calmly. “I must get down to-night. Is there 
no way? A special train ?” 

The man shook his head. “Too late, sir. 
Stokers all gone—superintendent a-bed. Why, 
not three weeks ago, there was a feller come 
running in at this very hour a-screeching for a 
special. His wife was a-dying. And he puta 
real hunderpun-note down there on that table 
—I saw it with my own eyes—and our people 
could do nothing for Aim.” 

* But this,” said Mr. Tillotson, passionately, 
“is worse than any one dying. I must get 
down to-night. You do not know what 
depends on it. Here!’—he was appealing 
to the true source of sympathy and invention 
with a liberality that the porter had not ex- 
perienced in his life— find out some way— 
think of something. Help me! Where does 
this superintendent live? We are losing most 
precious moments.” 

The man had his finger to his forehead in 
a second. (Perhaps the unfortunate whose wife 
was dying had not appealed in the same way.) 
“Wait — wait, sir. You stay there. Ah! 
there’s Walker. Here, Walker.” 

Walker was a railway policeman passing by 
carelessly outside. To him the porter—sti 
not forgetting to mufile his jacket up about his 
chest—went out. They had a long consultation. 
And in the ghostly refreshment-room Mr. Til- 
lotson ‘sat and waited calmly. Walker and 
the porter both came in together. 

“T have it, sir,” said the porter. ‘“ There’s 
the packet train that will be in here in half an 
hour, or less, and th’ engine must go back to the 
works, thirty mile off. And I tell you what, 
sir, Pll just run up and see the superintendent. 
He’s as likely not to be gone to bed.” 

“ Sure not,” said the policeman. 

* And he won’t mind sending it on to the 
junction—only twenty mile forward. (It will 
all go into the night’s work.) And then you can 
pick up the express. The very thing; nothing 
could be nicer.” 

The policeman said it fitted to a T, and ina 
moment the porter had gone. 

Tn a few minutes the up packet train was sig- 
nalled. Porters came dropping out of niches 
and corners, like rabbits creeping out of bur- 
rows. <A bell rang; the dim lights all suddenly 
flashed up, and in a moment the cave was all 
ablaze. Down, afar off, ruby-coloured moons 
were flashing in the air, and changing into 
moons of the regular tint ; and presently there 
was a rumbling and a hollow roaring, and a 
white cloud of steam, and the packet train 
came in. 

It was a very dwindled packet train—not 
more than two or three carriages. For, as the 





guard told one of the porters as he came on 
to the platform, “ it was a tearing night at sea,” 
and only a few had come over. 

In a few moments more the porter had re- 
turned with the superintendent, who had zo¢ 
gone to bed, and who, in truth, when he had 
seen Mr. ‘Tillotson’s card, which was very well 
known, had come with alacrity. 

“To be sure ; nothing could be easier. Here, 
this carriage might stay on, and go down with 
the engine.” 

It was like a good-natured host ordering out 
a horse and chaise for his guests. Andina very 
few moments the sleepless telegraph was work- 
ing, and the horse, after a short mash of water 
and coke, was put in front quite fresh and 
brisk, and was cantering out in the volumes 
of dark clouds, which had by this time set in 
again, and made his hoofs echo gaily on the 
ground. In a lonely, sad-coloured Sea car- 
riage, with a sickly lamp above his head (it 
had burnt all the way up from the packet over 
the heads of sick passengers), Mr. Tillotson 
sat. 

What were his meditations during these 
weary half hours? Rather, what were the pic- 
tures that seemed to grow out of the dull blue 
cushions before him? The sense of utter 
blankness and calm misery, and the crash and 
tumbling of many castles. His whole life 
lay there before him—a sudden heap of 
ruins. Every motion was leading him towards 
that scene whence one glimpse of happiness 
had flashed so long ago ; and even on that blue 
back ground he made out the spire and towers 
of the old cathedral, lying in tranquil se- 
renity; and from its long and graceful win- 
dows could hear that sad music floating, 
touched by fingers that he had once This 
made his heart shrink up and ache; and he 
put his hand before his eyes to brush away 
these old cruel dreams. 

There was now a light or two swooping by, 
like stray meteors, and a slackening—one or 
two more lights, and a halt ; while a conver- 
sation went on. This was the “works.” No 
doubt an explanation was in progress with the 
engine ostlers, who were perhaps surprised at | 
not having to take away their horse to his 
stables. Then they went on again; and the 
dull blue cloth gradually began once more to 
break out into fresh pictures. 

Yet Mr. Tillotson was wonderfully calm. Of 
late, the gradual and cruel frustration of all his 
hopes—the slow 4 “sae | of the dream 
of happiness that he had fondly thought had 
come true—prepared him for this blow. Only at 
times—as the thought that he might be too late, 
and that he would never arrive to save her 
from herself and fro. the certain misery which 
this wretehed step must bring with it—the 
flying engine seemed to crawl, and the cold 
gripe of despair seemed to close upon his 
heart; and he had to rise and walk about 
his prison to waken out of his dream, As for 
himself, he was now so dulled, so hopeless, 
and almost so resigned, that he had accepted 
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his miserable condition, and only thought of 
the one aim. 

Again more lights were flitting by. They 
were coming to the junction. ‘The junction 
was very dark, for they only lit up for their 
regular visitors. Here upon another lonely 
platform—a station that was in its nightcap and 
very drowsy—Mr. Tillotson stepped out into 
the chill air; and the tired horse that had 
brought him at last went off gaily to his stable 
—his night’s work done. 

For about a quarter of an hour Mr. Til- 
lotson paced that lonely platform. He thought 
that the miserable express would never come 
up. Here, too, the sore winds were raging, and 
stabbing him pitilessly in his chest, in his 
back, through and through, on all sides, so 
cruelly, that it occurred to him for the first 
time that it was folly not to have brought 
some wraps. But the next moment he was 


smiling at himself for thinking of such things ; 
and, indeed, he was disturbed by a faint shriek 
The express was come at 


in the distance. 
last. 

Now a porter or two, who had been asleep 
on a henek by the fire, came angrily out, rub- 
bing their eyes. They resented this disturbance. 
Up it came—a mass of pale sickly light and 
blue chambers, with not half a dozen passen- 
gers, and a general air of a dream. It seemed 
to bring drowsiness in with it, as it glided up 
by the platform. Mr. Tillotson was put into 
one of the blue chambers—he could have had 
his choice of half a dozen lonely ones—and they 
went on again straight into the night 

It was a long, long journey. He never slept, 
for his eyes were visited with a strange and 
watchful wakefulness. The night seemed to 
have no end; and the darkness, and the 
ceaseless burr, and the sharp rattle of musketry 
as they swept through an open station, and 
the stray and flashing lights, no end. When 
he looked back later to that night, he turned 
his eyes away ; for it seemed to him the longest 
and weariest he had ever known in his long and 
weary life, and he had lain awake many, many 
nights. But here at last was a cold and ragged 
blue streak—a jagged rent far away; and al- 
ready the sickly lamp was burning pale. 

t ended at last. In the steady cold of morn- 
ing, the train rolled into the station far down 
to the south-west, where the seaport was. 
Another great pale clock-face, held out from 
the wall, showed that the hour was four. Into 
that cold morning light came the figure of Mr. 
Tillotson; but a figure so shrunk and wasted 
and aged by that night’s work, that a bright 
porter, fresh from, his good night’s rest, 
pointed him out with pity to a friend of the 
same cloth. But they did not notice how 
brightly his eyes were burning, for he felt now 
that he had got so far over the diiliculties of his 

ursuit, and might yet be in time to save 
ier. That was the ery always sounding in his 
ears, with the hoarse monotonous jangling of a 
fog-bell. “Save her!” The porter who had 
noticed him was eagerly offering his services, 





though a little damped by hearing that there 
was “no luggage.” 

Now the sun had begun to shine, and Mr, 
Tillotson stood there at the door of the station, 
unconsciously shivering, and mechanically think- 
ing wkere he should go to, or what he should 
do. Alas! the great seaport was a huge place, 
with docks which seemed overgrown with 
forests of shipping. Where should he begin? 
The prospect was one of despair. The porter 
came to him again. Was he expectin’ any one? 
Did he wish for acab? Could he do anything? 
Mr. Tillotson saw that he was intelligent; and 
recollecting what good service the other porter 
had done for him, told him his difficulties. The 
porter was very intelligent, and grasped the 
whole in a moment. 

* Exactly, sir,” said he. “Know the very 
party. Lady came in last night by the half- 
past eleven train. Yeller hair, and a gent with 
her. Couldn’t see Ais face ; he kept back so.” 

“The very pair,” said Mr. Tillotson, eagerly; 
and yet he was feeling the gripe closing upon 
his heart again. “Find them for me—make 
them out—lose not 4 moment, for they may be 
gone even now—and you shall be taken care of. 
Where did they go to ?” 

* Ah, bless you, sir,” said the other, “ there’s 
the point. Where did the cab go to? You 
see, in this place, we don’t take down the num- 
bers as they do up yonder. We’d never find 
that cab. Maybe he’s down now at the docks, 
or up at the Factories. I tell you what, though, 
sir. If I might make so bold, you should go 
straight to a hotel—the Royal Albion—and lie 
down and take your sleep, for you don’t look 
well, and leave the rest tome. I'll go round 
all the’o-tels, and find ’em out-——” 

“ But they will be gone,” said he, distract- 
edly ; ‘there is a vessel to sail; what time does 
she go? They will be gone if we are not quick.” 

“Lord bless you, there are wessels going 
from this place every harf-hour.” 

“But this one is bound for Australia,” said 
Mr. Tillotson, eagerly. 

* Ah, that’s better,” said the other. ‘“ But, 
bless you, they’re going too. You can’t count 
?em. Now take my advice, sir, and make for 
the Albion, and P’ll hunt them up, it they’re in 
the town.” 

It did ‘indeed seem the best advice. Tillotson’s 
head was swimming, and he had a deep, thick 
oppression on his chest, which almost prevented 
his speaking. The “gashes” left by the cruel 
winds which had been stabbing him all the way so 
mercilessly, were still raw. Yet, thank Heaven, 
here was the smiling day at last, and that long 
night, with the sickly lamp and the blue 
cushions which seemed like a week of long, 
long nights, was now far behind. 

He took the advice offered to him, and went 
straight to the Royal Albion. They almost 
hesitated about taking in the wan, worn gentle- 
man, who seemed to have almost death in his 
face, and who came without luggage—which 
was a more serious consideration. But the 
landlady, who came out after the landlord, was 
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a humane and gentle woman. Her husband 
saw the well-filled purse with which Mr. Til- 
lotson’s trembling fingers were busy, and so he 
was taken in. He all but tottered to a great 
white room, that seemed all plaster of Paris (it 
was a new hotel, finished but six months ago), 
and at last lay down upon a great bed, with 
eyes that felt starting and staring up to meet 
the white ceiling overhead, countless cog- 
wheels went whirring and buzzing round in 
his brain, and the drone of the night journey 
was at his ear. 

“ Better try and get a good sleep, sir,” said 
the humane landlady, as she shut the door, “ and 
you'll be all right in an hour or so.” 

Try to sleep! Kind advice; but his eyes 
seemed as tight and hard as steel. The good 
landlady was below, taking thought with her- 
self how she should send up at the proper 
time a “nice” hot breakfast, which the “ poor 
gentleman,” who had something on his mind, 
would enjoy with relish, after he had had his 
sleep—say about twelve or one o’clock. But 
the “poor gentleman” was still on his back, 
with steel bands tightening across his chest, 
with strong wakeful eyes, and he would leap up 
and rush to the window at the sound of every 
cab or carriage. Thus the minutes and the 
half-hours were slipping away. At last he 
could endure it no longer, and, hardly able to 
lift his head, he went down. The humane lady 
protested against his going out, not at least 
until he had had something warm; but he 
would not wait, and went forth. 

It was a bright, sunny, almost gay day, and 
everything looked cheerful. The streets were 
crowded ; many passed by him as he stood on 
the steps, all busy—some serious, many laugh- 
ing: a husband and wife—young, whispering 
and enjoying some secret joke; a father and 
daughter ; a business man smiling to himself. 

He wandered on listlessly. He got out of 
the busier streets, and saw the sun glistening on 
the water. He was close to the Docks; and 
here were the solid masses of granite and heavy 
gates, and heavier waggons rolling slowly 
through the heavy gates behind a string of 
monster horses, and past men with golden 
legends on shining glazed hats. Over the 
great walls that joined the heavy gates he 
could see the great thick plantations of masts, 
crowded like a jungle. The sun was strong, 
and beat down on his forehead, and at mo- 
ments he felt as if he could have sunk down 
there on the pavement; but a curious instinct 
carried him on. Fortunately it was so, for 
as he waited at a crossing with his head swim- 
ming round, and almost inclined to catch at the 
lamp-post, a cab came round the corner and 
swept past him, in the window of which was 
the devotional face that he knew—ah, too well ! 
—in and out of his dreams, and the sun glinted 
with a flash on the masses of saffron hair that 
for him had so long proved a sanctified colour. 

This vision gave him back strength. He was 
not too late. She might be saved yet—for her- 
self, but not for hin—and in a moment, with 





the strength of a strong man, he had called 
ee cab, had got in, and was following 
er. 

She had not seen him*perhaps if she had, 
would scarcely have recognised him. They went 
on, gradually leaving the open crowded streets 
of the seaport town, until they came to the nar- 
rower and dark quarters—the one cab following 
at a distance—until at last they came close to 
another dock, and the first cab drew up at a 
second-class plaster-fronted hotel, called the 
Angel. 

Mr. Tillotson stopped at a distance: saw a 
golden flash as she got down and wentin. Then, 
after a pause, got out himself and went in too. 

He said he wished to see the lady who had 
just entered. There were no questions asked. 
They only said she was just going away, and 
that they were “making out hers and the gen- 
tleman’s bill.” He went up with his hand on 
his heart, opened the door softly, and there saw 
her, with her bonnet still on, her face bent for- 
ward on the table and covered by her hands. 
She was weeping, and did not hear or see. 

This sight brought fury and strength back to 
the husband’s weary frame. He walked up 
straight to her and laid his hand on her wrist. 
She looked up, gave a cry, and started, shrank 
back from him to the sofa. He stood looking 
at her a moment, then spoke: 

“TI have found you—you may thank Heaven 
—and have saved you from disgrace in spite of 
yourself. Come out of this place; we must not 
stay here longer—not a moment—not a second. 
Come! Quick !—so long as I have strength to 
move.” 

Part of her start had indeed been at his 
changed and shrunken face. Ten years seemed 
to have come upon him since yesterday. His 
was more the face of a dying than a living 
man. She had scarcely heard what he had said, 
or gathered its import, she was so shocked and 
seared. She ran to him 

* O,” she said, ‘what does this mean? You 
are ill. What has done all this ?” 

“ What has done this?” he said, motioning 
her back. “ You, you cruel, heartless, wicked 
woman !—you cold woman—whom I now see 
in her true colours. God forgive you. Thank 
Him that you have escaped public disgrace 
for your guilt !” 

She understood it all at once, and drew her- 
self up. 

“ Disgrace! crime! 
this ?” 

“ Injured, of course!” he said, smiling bit- 
terly. “The day is over for that to have effect. 
The farce has ended. Come; come away with me 
now to London. After to-morrow you are free. 
But comfort yourself with this—that you are 
saved now ; and that, for the time, the disgrace 
you would have brought on yourself and on 
me is averted. Come !” 

The scorn—the sense of injustice—the sheer 
amazement—that was filling her, overpowered 
every other thought. 

“ And you speak in this way; you can slander 


Do you seriously say 
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me in this way. Then I shall not say one word. 
T owe it to my own dignity.” 

“ Dignity !” said he, with a dismal sneer. 

* Neither,” she went on, “ shall I return with 
you, as you propose. Let it end, as you say; 
but let it end here.” 

*“ End here !” he repeated. “ No; you must 
come. It is my duty at least to save you.” 

“ Save me!” she repeated excitedly, “ there 
is the slander again! But it mustend. The 
sufferings I have borne for three months I 
will not bear for another day. I know the 
vile thoughts that have been in your mind all 
this time ; the cruel, unfair, and unwarrantable 
suspicions that you have been feeding on— 
unworthy of yourself; unworthy of me. I 
could not endure them for another hour. I 
understand the whole. I scorn justification. 
What reparation can you ever make for all 
your suspicions and unworthy plottings and 
watchings? It must end, and end here.” 

She paused a moment, then went on with 
fresh excitement : 

“ Not one word shall pass my lips as to last 
night’s business; not a single word. I disdain 
to make an excuse. If you will, you may find 
out the truth from those who know it, and will 
tell you; but it will be too late then. Guilt? 
disgrace? O, shame on you! If you only knew 
the truth, and what a sacrifice I made !” 

“ O, I know,” he said, not indeed trying to 
smile, as might be supposed from the form of 
words, but with a sad despair. “ I know about 
that! I found ¢ha¢ out early.” 

“ You do not understand yet, and cannot un- 
derstand! Guilt? disgrace? I will say this 
much here—Heaven is looking down on me 
now, and I call on it to listen and judge me 
—up to the day I married you I did love him 
with my whole heart and soul; and up to the 
day I married you, beyond friendship and gra- 
titude, I had no feeling of what is called love 
for you!” 

“ T know, I know!” he said bitterly. 

“ A grand admission, you will say,” she went 
on. “ But wait. . From that hour, I declare to 
Heaven, as I stand here, 1 set myself to tear 
that old affection from my heart. As I live, 
there was not a minute that I was not busy 
with that struggle! Watching myself; every 
day making progress, every day doing violence 
to myself—until at last I had succeeded. Was 
this the disgrace and guilt you charge me 
with? I am innocent—innocent! In dream, 
thought, word, or deed I am innocent before 
God!” She raised her arm to heaven, and the 
devout eyes looked up. 

Mr. Tillotson gazed at her a little wildly. 

© Well, I did not know; I did not see it. 
And last night. Ah, last night!” 

“ Ah, last night!” she repeated; “ you will 
know of ¢hat, never fear. But too late. I dis- 





dain to say a word. There, it is all ended now. 
Disgrace and guilt? I know on whose head 
rest the disgrace and guilt of this night. I 
have borne it too long. My life has been made 
wretched by your ungenerous, unmanly, un- 
founded suspicion ; a morbid, diseased suspicion 
that would stop even charity itself—that would 
keep me from obeying the despairing call of one 
who was, as he believed, in the last extremity ; 
and whom I did love with all his faults, and 
who fas loved me to the end!” 

Mr. Tillotson gave a groan, and started for- 
ward eagerly. 

“ What!” he cried ; “you did not go down 
with him? He sent for you! O, what have I 
said!—what have I done? What does this 
mean ?” 

She did not answer; but went on. “An 
unhappy wanderer, who has been unfortunate 
all his life. I should have blushed had I re- 
fused him.” 

He put his hands up to his forehead, and 
_ in a low voice, as if to himself, “O fool— 
ool !” 

She did not hear, but went towards the door. 

* You shall learn the whole,” she said, in a 
softened tone; “later—after we have both gone 
on our separate paths. I shall now go back to 
London.” 

Mr. Tillotson said not a word. He did not 
raise his head. He seemed to have been struck 
down. He made no protest. A strange change 
indeed had come over fer. She passed him 
slowly, looked back at him, then, as if touched 
by compassion for his worn, suffering face and 
hopeless prostration, turned and said to him 
with the old sweetness, “ Why, why did you do 
this? He is gone now, I shall never see him 
again, and———” 

Tillotson gave a start, ran forward, would have 
stopped, but she had gone—had floated away. 
With a half ery, and the exclamation he had 
made before, “ Fool, fool!” he sank back into 
the chair. 

“Gone !” he repeated, “ Gone !” 

Suddenly he heard outside the door an un- 
equal footstep that he knew. It came nearer 
and nearer, and when Mr. Tillotson turned 
round he saw a very familiar figure standing in | 
the doorway, and heard the familiar voice. 

“ My God Almighty! Tillotson here !” 





In the next Number will be commenced a new Serial 
Story, entitled 


BLACK SHEEP. 


By Tue Avtnor or “Lanp at Last,” “ Kissinc tur Rop,” 
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